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CLIMBING TO REST, 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Still must I climb, if I would rest; 
The bird soars upward to his nest; 
The young leaf on the treetop high 
Cradles itself within the sky. 


The streams, that seem to hasten down, 
Return in clouds, the hills to crown; 
The plant arises from her root, 

To rock aloft her flowers and fruit. 


I cannot in the valley stay ; 

The great horizons stretch away ! 
The very cliffs that wall me round 
Are ladders unto higher ground. 


To work—to rest—for each a time; 
I toil, but I must also climb. 
What soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundaries ? 


I am not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend; 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend ; 
All things are beckoning toward the Best. 
I climb to Thee, my God, for rest. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Lizzie Borden is acquitted. The jury 
were out only an hour. It is the general 
feeling that the evidence against her, 
being wholly negative and circumstantial, 
was insufficient to justify conviction. 
The jury of eleven eminent men and one 
woman, selected by the New York 
Recorder to weigh the evidence, promptly 
telegraphed ‘‘Not proven,”’ thus anticipat- 
ing and agreeing with the subsequent 
verdict of the jury. The mystery of the 
double murder remains unsolved. It 
seems very unjust that an innocent 
woman, arrested upon mere suspicion, 
should have practically suffered the pen- 
alty of nearly a year’s imprisonment be- 
fore being brought to trial, by a delay of 
legal proceedings equally unconstitutional 
and unnecessary. 








NN 


In North Dakota, an amendment ex- 
tending full suffrage to women passed the 
Senate by a vote of 20 to 9, and the House 
by a vote of 33 to 22. It was afterwards 
reconsidered in the House and lost, after 
& prolonged and bitter fight. A fuller ac- 
count of this is given in another column. 





The State University of Tennessee has 
Opened its doors to women. The women’s 
Clubs in Tennessee, at the suggestion of 
the club in Knoxville, are organizing to 
raise money for a woman’s building on the 
University grounds. The Knoxville ladies 
are also preparing gold and silver souve- 
nir medals in commemoration of the ad- 
mission of girls to the State University. 


—___+e+__ —__ 


The Indiana Supreme Court has rendered 
& noteworthy decision in refusing to con- 
firm a ruling of the lower courts against 
admitting women to practise law. 
State constitution reads : 


The 





Every person of good moral character, being a 


voter, shall be entitled to practise law in all the 
courts of justice. 

As women are not voters, the lower 
court ruled them out. But the Supreme 
Court decides that, while the constitution 
says voters shall be admitted, it does not 
say that others, including women, shall 
not be. Hence Indiana women will be 
allowed to practise law. 

~~ oo——_____—_—__ 


A majority of the faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia have declared them- 
selves in favor of admitting young women, 
and if the consent of the board of visitors is 
obtained, co-education will be established. 
Meanwhile the faculty will admit women 
to their summer schools, which are in- 
dependent of the board. At present, in 
the University proper, young women are 
admitted to the examinations and degrees, 
but not to the lectures. 
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The eight young women who are the 
first to graduate from Barnard College, 
took the same degree that they would 
have done if they had graduated from 
Columbia College. This is as it should be, 
since the studies are the same, and the 
regular degree is more valuable and 
satisfactory than a mere certificate such 
as Harvard gives to the graduates of the 
Annex. 








Or 


Leland Stanford is dead. He was a 
multi-millionaire who desired to make his 
millions useful to others. As the large- 
minded founder and munificent endower 
of the great co-educational University 
which will perpetuate the name of the 
only son whose early death clouded the 
sunshine of his parents’ lives, Senator 
Stanford will be remembered when his 
personality has faded. As might have 
been expected from his benevolent and 
public-spirited character, Leland Stanford 
was a pronounced advocate of women’s 
enfranchisement, and has shown his logi- 
cal consistency by securing to the daugh- 
ters of California equal rights and privi- 
leges in physical, mental and moral cul- 
ture. 
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The Colonial Dames in Philadelphia 
have wisely undertaken for the children 
of that city what Mrs. Hemenway has 
done for the pupils of Boston schools. 
They have instituted a series of lectures 
to school children, to be given in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Local history is to form 
the staple of discussion, but State and 
national topics are also to be treated. As 
are the children, so will be the people 
hereafter. Hence the wisdom and impor- 
tance of giving them early instruction in 
our country’s history, showing them what 
it has cost to make it, and how each one 
should help to perpetuate its institutions 
and to improve them. 


emmeee ~2 — 


The Boston Globe says the old Parlia- 
ment House in Dublin ‘‘never had a par- 
liament of the whole people. Men who 
held the Roman Catholic faith were ex- 
cluded up to the last.” No doubt this 
was very wrong. But how was it about 
women, Catholic or Protestant? Were 
they ever members of the old Parliament? 
The Globe says: 

‘*It is the people of Ireland who are to 
be represented in the new Irish Legisla- 
ture. When home rule for Ireland be- 
comes a fact, her chief city will be the 
assembling place of a Legislature that will 
stand for justice, reaching out to all 
classes and conditions of men, irrespec- 
tive of creed, rank or occupation. 

But the WoMAN’s JOURNAL cannot help 
asking whether the Irish women will have 
a voice in electing the new Parliament? 
We have heard such fine words about ‘‘all 
classes” and about ‘the people,” when 
women were not even thought of as com- 
ing under either head, that we naturally 
raise the question, even with so good a 
friend as the Globe. Will the new Irish 
Parliament include women? 
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Among the contents of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL for this week are the Countess of 
Aberdeen’s address at Chicago on ‘‘Wom- 
en’s Work in Politics;’’ an extended re- 
port of the recent Social Purity Congress ; 
a letter from Miss Florence Balgarnie, of 
England, describing the annual council 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion ; an account of ‘‘A Woman Journalist 
from Austria,” by Mrs. Josefa Humpal 
Zeman; a review of the year’s legislation 
in Massachusetts relating to women; an 
account of Cornel! Commencement, by 
Isabel Howland, and a variety of other 
college notes; a summary of some liberal 





laws of Mississippi under the new code; a 
review of J. J. Ingalls’ recent utterances 
against woman suffrage, Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake’s weekly letter from New 
York, ete., etc. 

——_ —~ou—_- ————_ 
A WOMAN JOURNALIST FROM AUSTRIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Early this spring there came to this 
country the first woman who was ever 
armed with the credentials of the most 
influential Austrian political journal, the 
Neue Freie Presse. Madame Dr. Engel 
was sent to this country to report the 
Woman’s Building, the Congress of Rep- 
resentative Women, and the American 
women at large, to the columns of the 
paper whose correspondent she was. She 
did her work so well that it may interest 
the readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to 
know something about her. 

Bertha Engel was born in Prague, 
Bohemia, where she received her educa- 
tion. It was very thorough, she being 
now able to speak six of the leading 
modern languages. In 1880 she married, 
and,with her husband, moved to Hungary. 
There, upon the urgent request of her 
husband, who knew and appreciated her 
talents, she devoted herself to literary 
pursuits, becoming a regular contributor 
to several of the leading journals. The 
editor of the Weue Freie Presse requested 
her to prepare a cook-book devoted 
especially to the preparation of food for 
the sick. She did the work so well that 
in a comparatively short time another 
similar order came. When this second 
work was accomplished, Madame Engel 
was sent as a reporter to the Paris Expo- 
sition, and last year again to the Centen- 
nial Exposition at Prague, her native 
city ; and now she is the first woman from 
Austria to cross the ocean alone, as a 
regular correspondent to the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Madame Engel has sent brilliant re- 
ports to the Neue Freie Presse, the Wiener 
Mode and other papers, about the wom- 
en’s exhibits, the Congress of Represen- 
tative women, and especially about the 
work of American women. Having com- 
pleted her work here, she is returning 
home, inspired, enthusiastic, and loaded 
with material for a book about ‘The 
Women of America.” She is a keen 
observer, and an unusually bright re- 
porter and speaker. 

JOSEFA HUMPAL ZEMAN. 

Chicago, Ill. 

—\!—_+o>—___—__ 
SYRACUSE HOUSEKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 13, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

There is in our city an organization 
known as “The Housekeepers’ Associa- 
tion.” It was organized by the Collegiate 
Alumne of this city, after a course of 
lectures last Spring by Prof. Lucy Salmon, 
of Vassar College, on Economic Science. 
It is a branch of the National Columbian 
Housekeepers’ Association of Chicago, 
and has adopted its objects, and as far as 
possible its methods. Wehave a member- 
ship of forty earnest, intelligent, practical 
women, and our numbers increase with 
each fortnightly meeting. 

Thus far, we have had five regular meet- 
ings. We have discussed household and 
city sanitation, and have sent articles to 
the daily papers on the subject, aud en- 
deavored to influence public opinion. A 
committee appointed at our last meeting 
went before the Board of Health, at one 
of its regular sessions, asking that the 
garbage be removed three times a week 
during the present summer, in compliance 
with the provisions of our city charter, 
instead of once a week, as has been the 
custom. The committee was courteously 
received, attentively listened to, and the 
promise given that the garbage should be 
removed twice a week till further notice. 

The physicians of the city are in sym- 
pathy with us, and have given us some 
interesting lectures on sanitation. 

We expect to do a good work, and, 
while some of our members are not in 
sympathy with woman suffrage, we hope 
they will at least be brought to feel the 
need of municipal suffrage for women, 
and then the rest will follow as a matter 
of course. 

Our president, your correspondent, is a 
physician. Mrs. C. C. Hall, the wife of a 
publisher, is secretary of the Association. 
| Mrs. H. F. Pease is its vice-president, and 
| Mrs. Dr. Heffron its treasurer. Prof. Lucy 
| Salmon is honorary vice-president. We 
| shall be glad to send you communications 
from time to time, noting our work and 
progress. ELIZABETH J. HOLCOMBE. 








LADY ABERDEEN ON WOMEN’S WORK 
IN POLITICS. 


[Read by the Countess of Aberdeen before the 
World’s Congress of Representative Women at 
Chicago, May, 1893.} 

Madame President and Ladies: 


I suppose I have been asked to take this 
subject of the work of women in relation 
to politics because the women of Great 
Britain have taken a more advanced line 
on this subject than the women of any 
other nation. Of the origin and character 
of that work itself, I hope to have an 
opportunity to speak to-morrow, when 
called upon to represent the Women’s 
Liberal Federation of England, and the 
Women’s Liberal Federation of Scotland. 
To-day I should rather approach my 
subject from the point of view of those 
who ask whether women should seek to 
be an actual force in politics; for I know 
there are many who not unnaturally 
hesitate over the answer to that question, 
here as well as at home. 

Undoubtedly it is still an open question 
with many whether it be expedient for a 
woman to take up politics. And so I 
would like to explain from the outset 
that it is a mystery to me how any woman 
who has faced the matter can think it 
anything else but her plain, matter-of- 
course duty to take an interest in politics, 
as far as she is able. And when one 
comes to look at the matter from a Chris- 
tian point of view, the obligation becomes 
a hundred-fold more imperative. And so, 
in answer to the question, I reply, in 
words which I have often used on my 
own behalf, on that of hundreds and 
thousands of other women in our country 
who have taken up political work during 
the last six years: ‘We are politicians 
because it has been shown to us that we 
cannot do our duty, either to our own 
homes or to our country, without being 
80.” 

Friends and foes alike often and often tell 
us that politics will always mean dirty 
work, and that fine sentiments and high 
aims are all very well for public platforms, 
but that they will not go down in practical 
daily life; and that, this being so, we had 
better keep clear of what will inevitably 
coarsen and tend to lower our standards of 
right and wrong. Our action in taking up 
politics is not regarded in this light only 
by those whose gibes and sneers we may 
very easily ignore, but it pains and grieves 
many good men and women—some, in- 
deed, of the best men and women—and 
some of these may be very dear friends of 
our own. We have to meet their remon- 
strances. They tell us, sadly, that in 
their eyes we have come off our pedestal, 
that we have disappointed them, that a 
woman’s influence and power were meant 
to be exerted at home, not in the din of 
public life; and that they cannot bear the 
idea of any women for whom they have 
any regard being mixed up with the 
rough and tumble of politics. They want 
to keep us apart from all that; they want 
to build a temple for us, where they can 
enshrine us apart and above from the 
world’s rough ways and evils. And we, 
feeling to the full the value of their es- 
timate of womanhood and their chivalrous 
feeling for us, shrink from these re- 
proaches, and from the thought that we 
are becoming unwomanly in their sight, 
and perhaps, indeed, taking away their 
ideal of womanhood. But we must face 
it out, and see on what these objections 
are founded. That they do point to a 
possible danger we must admit, and we 
must beware of it. But, asarule, I think 
we shall find that the objections proceed 
principally from two sources: (1) A very 
partial ideal of what a woman’s life should 
be; and (2) a low estimate of politics. 
Let us look at the last first. 

When we go to political meetings— 
men’s political meetings—we hear often a 
great deal of what politics should accom- 
plish, and how the end of all politics is 
the well-being of the people. We hear 
of all the good and noble things that such 
and such a policy has accomplished and 
will accomplish for the people—things 
that affect the lives and homes of the peo- 
ple, that make a vast difference to their 
happiness, and to their power of living 
good and healthy lives. Many are the 
eloquent speeches we hear on the subject. 
And yet they come home and tell us that 
politics are not for women, that it would 
debase and degrade them; these politics 
which are to raise the whole people would 
contaminate us. 

How do we reconcile these two state- 
ments? Do those who make the speeches 





(Concluded on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss EILEEN AHERN,‘ the new State 
Librarian of Indiana, is making a special 
effort to place in the library copies 
of all books published by Indianians. 


Miss Epita J. CLAYPOLE, of Akron, 
O., was the only woman to receive the 
degree of Master of Science from Cornell 
University this year, and she took it 
‘‘with the highest distinction.” The au- 
dience cheered her loudly. 


Miss CoRA GOODENOW was elected 
county commissioner of schools in Ottawa 
County, Mich., at the last election. She 
was the candidate of the Democratic and 
People’s parties. Miss Goodenow has 
been prominent in educational work in 
the county for some years, and will make 
a faithful and energetic officer. 


Mrs. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN has 
an erudite article on ‘A New Theory of 
Light Sensation,” in the June number of 
the Johns Hopkins University Circulars, 
published with the approbation of the 
Board of Trustees. It is an abstract re- 
printed from the Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Council of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy in London last year. 


Dr. EmMiLy KEempn, of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, and Miss Mary A. GREENE, of Prov- 
idence, R. I., are the only women lawyers 
invited to read papers at the Law Reform 
Congress of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary, which will open at Chicago on Aug. 
7th. Miss Greene’s subject is ‘Married 
Women’s Property Acts in the United 
States, and Needed Reforms Therein.” 
She represents on the programme the 
women lawyers of all English - speaking 
countries. The Congress will be addressed 
by the most eminent jurists of the world. 


BARONESS ALEXANDRIA GRIPENBERG, 
who is so pleasantly remembered in Amer- 
ica since her visit to the Women’s Interna- 
tional Council, writes from Finland to one 
of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL: 

I am sorry you do not read Swedish, 
because I should like you to read my book, 
‘*The Reform Work for the Enfranchise- 
ment of Women,” of which the first two 
numbers (volumes) have recently ap- 
peared. I hope there may not be too 
many mistakes concerning your country. 
I have written the chapter upon America 
with so much love! I often remember 
the charming day in your beautiful home. 
It is a great interest and a continually new 
enjoyment to follow your work in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. It was a disappoint- 
ment for me not to be able to attend the 
Woman’s Council, but an American jour- 
ney we Finland people do not usually 
make more than once in our life-time. 

THE COUNTESS OF ABERDEEN Was one 
of the most popular speakers at the recent 
World’s Congress of Representative 
Women in Chicago. Lord Aberdeen has 
been appointed Governor-General of 
Canada,and Lady Henry Somerset’s paper, 
the London Woman’s Herald, says: ‘‘We 
heartily congratulate Lady Aberdeen upon 
her accession to the position of Vice- 
Queen in the great Dominion of Canada. 
For the last five years Lord Stanley, the 
present Lord Derby, has been an amiable 
nonentity. Lord Aberdeen, aided by his 
wife, will probably make his Governor- 
Generalship of Canada memorable in the 
Canadian Empire. It is extremely fortu- 
nate that, in the year in which all the 
world is flocking to the great exhibition 
at Chicago, the British Empire should be 
so worthily represented in Canada. Lady 
Aberdeen is one of the half-dozen famous 
women in the world, and our only regret 
is that we should lose her influence and 
the vivifying inspiration of her presence 
in the Mother Country. 


Miss Mary A. RIPLEY, who lately died, 
after a short illness, at Bostwick, Neb., 
will be widely and sincerely mourned. 
Miss Ripley was for nearly forty years a 
teacher in the public schools of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and for twenty years principal of 
the high school. Generations of Buffalo 
boys and girls passed through her hands, 
receiving the stamp of her able, earnest 
and original mind, and repaying her with 
hearty devotion. She received many 
testimonials of their affection when her 
health at last obliged her to resign; and a 
street in Buffalo was named after her by 
the city council, on petition of the citi- 
zens. She removed to Kearney, Neb., and 
devoted herself to temperance and lecture 
work, in which she was as markedly suc- 
cessful as she had formerly been in teach- 
ing. Her wit and brightness, and, intel- 
lectual power, combined with thorough 
moral excellence, commanded respect and 
won friends everywhere. She was a great 
favorite at the A. A. W. meetings, and 





will be sorely missed there. 
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LADY ABERDEEN ON WOMAN’S WORK 
IN POLITICS. 
(Concluded from First Page.) 

believe in what they are saying publicly, 
or do they say it only to catch the ear of 
the people, and do they really believe in 
their hearts that political life, as a matter 
of fact, only means a race between men 
and between parties for power, and in- 
fluence, and place, and fame? With such 
an estimate of political life we can have 
nothing to do, and we do not wonder that 
any who incline towards such a view 
should use their best endeavors to keep 
us out of it. But we believe there are 
grand principles which may and which 
should inspire the government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people; and 
we believe implicitly in their power, when 
properly applied, to reform, and ennoble, 
and uplift; and that it is our duty as citi- 
zens to help forward such application. 
We desire to carry out these principles 
faithfully in our own lives, and we look 
upon those who follow politics for selfish 
and unworthy ends as traitors to the 
cause. And the reason why the vast 
majority of us who take up political work 
claim the suffrage is because we believe 
we cannot do our duty in these directions 
until we have it. 

Any of us who know anything of the 
lives of the poor know how the social 
questions which we discuss, backwards 
and forwards, are living, pressing realities 
to them. Questions about education, 
labor, the sweating system, licensing, the 
housing of the poor, the work-house sys- 
tem, are all sternly real to them, and espe- 
cially so to the women, and are affecting 
them day by day. We must so believe in 
our politics that we shall both believe and 
act as if it must deal with these questions. 
We are not content to talk about them; 
we desire to understand them, and to help 
our fellow-women, who are feeling the 
pressure of these questions, and who have 
such hard lives and so little leisure, to 
understand them, too, so that they may 
decide on what is to be done—they who 
will have the power when the time comes. 

We must also believe in the power of 
right political thought in foreign politics. 
We must not give way to the idea that 
what is wrong in private life can ever 
be right in political life. We must not 
believe that what would be dishonorable 
or unjust in dealings one with another can 
be right and honorable in our dealings 
with nations. 

And then as to the other misconception 
which lies often at the root of the objec- 
tions of which we have been speaking—a 
partial idealfor women. A true standard 
for womanhood is a great need; for the 
good of both women and men it is needed. 
The ideal women in poetry and fiction are 
generally represented in their own homes, 
spreading a bright and holy influence as 
sister, daughter, wifeand mother. Woman 
at her own fireside is enshrined as woman 
at her best. Far be it from me to dispar- 
age such an ideal! I only venture to say 
that it is an ideal which should not include 
the whole of a woman’s life, and that true 
ideals are always expanding and enlarg- 
ing. She is a human being as well as 
a woman, and must have duties as such 
towards human beings outside her own 
home circle, and towards her country. 

“Oh, yes, she has social duties,” some 
will say. What does that mean, I wonder? 
She must be kept apart from the rough- 
ness of life, apart from the evils of life, 

so that would not mean studying social 
questions and taking a high stand re- 
garding them. No, social duties would 
mean, I suppose, leaving cards and return- 
ing visits, dining out and going to even- 
ing parties, developing all social talent, 
and doing that which really is woman’s 
duty in political life—making yourself 
agreeable to all who would advance your 
husband or his party, never mind who and 
what they are. Would that fill in the 
social life of the ideal woman who must 
not touch political life for fear of its defil- 
ing her? No, let us remember rather the 
ideal sketched for us by Lowell in one of 
his beautiful poems: 

For with a gentle courage she doth strive, 

In thought, in word, in feeling so to live 

As to make earth next heaven; and her heart 

Herein doth show its most exceeding worth, 

That, bearing in her frailty her just part, 

She hath not shrunk from evils of this life, 

But hath gone calmly forth into the strife, 

And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood 

With lofty strength of patient womanhood. 

That seems a truer notion of the re- 
sponsibility of life than the picture of her 
who is simply the angel of the home. 

Does not the older conception of the per- 

fect woman also seem rather unfair to the 

husband? Does it not imply that he only 
recognizes a perfection which consists in 
ministering to his and his children’s 
wants and pleasures? Is there not a nobler 
idea in husband and wife mutually giving 
up part of each other's life, giving up their 
children, too, to the service of humanity, 
and by their sacrifice perfecting their own 
lives? Is it following the ideal in any 
way if we so act as to make our dearest 


But it may be said, in answer to this, 
that women can and do give up their lives 
to the service of humanity withcut ever 
touching politics. That is so, but is it 
right? At least, is it right for those of us 
who believe in our country—the justice 
and wisdom of her laws? Where the peo- 
ple are ground down by their rulers, or 
where they have no voice in the making 
or modification of their laws, it may be 
the only plan to try to alleviate suffering 
or help forward the people by working 
through individual agencies. But surely, 
in countries where boards are appointed 
to attend to education for the poor, to 
municipal or other local affairs, and we 
elect representatives to look after the in- 
terests of the people, we must needs show 
our respect for our country, its laws and 
its institutions, by striving to make these 
local boards and those parliaments and 
congresses as efficient, as pure, as earnest 
for the real good of the people as it is 
possible to be. If we are loyal citizens, 
we shall do our utmost, each in our own 
degree, to see that the State does its duty, 
otherwise than by taking up its undone 
work and doing it through outside educa- 
tional or philanthropic work. ‘lo do this 
is often more troublesome and more dis- 
agreeable, but it is patriotic work, and 
work that will endure. 

I must not dwell longer on this subject. 
I should like you, however, to ask our 
friends who grieve over us, what their 
ideal of a woman’s life is? If they agree 
that a true woman’s life should touch life 
from every side, then politics must be in- 
cluded. It must not predominate, but it 
must be included, otherwise assuredly 
there will be a want, there will be a lack 
of balance, for certain conditions of life 
will not be weighed or understood. And 
so once more I say that the reason why 
those for whom I speak have become poli- 
ticians is because we have the strong con- 
viction that woman has a political duty 
which she owes to her country; not the 
same as that of men; but, asin all other 
departments ir life, man and woman 
working side by side, each in their own 
way, will best be able to accomplish the 
allotted task of leaving the world better 
than they found it. 

a we a 


«SOCIAL PURITY CONGRESS. 


(Continued.) 
A paper on ‘The New Abolition Move- 
ment,” by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler, of 
England, was read by Mrs. Anna Rice 
Powell. It was an able historical presen- 
tation of the movement for the abolition 
of the State regulation of vice. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe read a paper on 
‘Moral Equality Between the Sexes.” 
She said in part: 

Sex relations are either the crown of 
society or its ruin. The Puritans were no 
doubt very hard on individual sinners, 
but they could not have exaggerated the 
evils of social impurity. Americin young 
people read so much and so miscellaneous- 
ly that they often acquire false ideas of 
beauty and romance. Young people 
should look forward to marriage on a 
plane of equality. The man. deeming the 
woman his inferior, works with little com- 
punction her dishonor, and the woman, 
acquiescing in this view, yields where she 
might well resist. Man and woman should 
be equal in moral obligation, and society 
built on such a foundation would be most 
stable. 

In my view the sense of equality is a 
most important condition in marriage, and 
the surest guarantee of its sacredness. 
Do what you will, inferiority of ability 
will involve as its sequence inferiority of 
moral responsibility. The interests com- 
mitted to the keeping of women are too 
momentous to be intrusted by any man to 
his inferior. Such a feeling, constant in 
his mind, will always tend to lower the 
moral tone of a woman who looks to him 
for guidance and approval. We smile at 
the naive device of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
who, undertaking to place upon his wall 
a portrait of his wife, adorned it with 
every high quality which he wished her to 

ossess. There is a touch of deep wisdom 
nthis. We all need to be reminded of 
the best that can be expected of us, and 
are hindered, if not demoralized, by the 
contrary course. 

I do not believe the mother should be 
inferior to the father. I do not believe 
that woman should fall back on the excuse 
of Adam, **The man tempted me.” ‘The 
two sexes should be placed upon a moral 
gaa each responsible before the moral 
aw 





We like to boast about our country. It 
is easy to do that, but let us rather re- 
member what we owe to our country. 
Families are the wealth of States, and the 
ideal of family life is one which we Amer- 
icans especially need to cultivate. 

I hold that the equality of moral obliga- 
tion is the one idea which lies at the foun- 
dation of true democracy. All men can- 
not be millionaires or archbishops. Every 
woman cannot shine by her wit, her 
wealth, or by inherited position. But for 
all men and women to stand equal in jus- 
tice before the civil law, equal in dignity 
before the moral law, this belongs to Chris- 
tian democracy. ‘This positive idea will 
blossom into divinest beauty if we carry it, 
as our Master did, to its energetic conclu- 
sion. Thinking people have outgrown 
the words of Milton that woman was to 
see her Godin man. ‘He for God only, 
she for God in him.” It must be changed 
to read, ‘‘Both of them for God.” 





and nearest selfish ? 


Mrs. Ballington Booth, of the Salvation 


Army, was absent on account of illness. 
Her paper was read by Adjutant Vickery. 
Mrs. Booth said: 

I think no people can see and feel more 
than we do the great need of effort in this 
field. We live all the time in touch with 
the outcast and despairing—meet them at 
our meetings, work among them in the 
slums. We find men, women and children 
crowded together in rooms so small that 
it is impossible for them to have any cor- 
rect ideas of decency. Then take into 
consideration the fact that all these homes 
are under the curse of drink, and you will 
understand how these young children are 
growing up and looking upon the question 
of bay . The poor lost girls that we 
find in the slums look upon our workers 
as true friends, and place complete confi- 
dence in them. It is to them they turn 
when they need help. 

Mrs. Booth’s paper gave an account of 
the good work done by the rescue homes 
of the Salvation Army, of which there are 
a large number in different parts of the 
world. She said: 

We engage only women in this field, for 
we believe that it is distinctively woman’s 
work, and we are strongly of the opinion 
in this connection that no rescue home 
should be managed by men. 

Rev. Father John M. Cleary, of Minne- 
apolis, said the smallness of women’s 
wages was without doubt one of the most 
prolific causes of discouragement, despair 
and abandonment of principle among 
young women. In the desperate race for 
wealth, men forgot the rights of women, 
and simply invited poor half - starving 
girls to a life of misfortune and shame. 
To ask women to work for $2.50 or $3 a 
week and support themselves was an out- 
rage upon our civilization. A woman 
doing the same work as a man should be 
paid as generous wages as the man. 
Father Cleary, referring to the State regu- 
lation of vice, enunciated the principle that 
anything wrong in itself could tot be 
made right by political or municipal 
action : 

‘‘What a shame,” he said, “‘that we 
should have any man among us who will 
advocate the re or sanctioning of 
this most debasing of vices! Everything 
that legislation can do to make this thing 
odious and unpopular should of course be 
done. While it is not the duty of the Leg- 
islature to make men virtuous, it is yet 
the duty of the Legislature to make virtue 
easy to practise and vice difficult.” 

At the afternoon meeting, the Baron de 
Wattville, representing the International 
Federation, showed that regulation sys- 
tems are unjust and illegal per se, and have 
failed in their object wherever tried. He 
maintained that prostitution was not a 
necessary evil, and that the State increased 
a thousand fold the evils of prostitution 
when it gave legal sanction to it. Not 
until a single standard of virtue was es- 
tablished, he said, and the man who 


want the boy exposed to the same sting- 


to the wal 


walking erect and respected upon the 
street in daylight. 

Woman should reconstruct herself. The 
requirements are heavy, but she should be 
more in love with plainness uf dress and 
| simplicity of life. It is the love of dress 
that causes many a woman to yield to that 

degradation which we wish to correct. 





ing rebuke that comes to the girl. e 
two main objects ought to be how to 
increase man’s shame and to increase wo- 
man’s —oo. Woman is crowded | prostitutes in New York has doubled. 
A. A the Comanes of life ij she | Fae A 

must made pecuniarily independent. | dealing with and destroying child prosti. 
Man knows bis misdeeds will uot be | tution? vila —— 
brought to the public gaze until wife, and | 
mother, and sister have exhausted every | : 
effort to secure concealment. I want to | 19gging for imprisonment, as the penalty 
see the boy who can commit a crime in | for wrong done to a child under sixteen, 
the back alleys at night prevented from | would have a salutary effect. 


City to-day under sixteen years of age is 
at least 40,000. The average life of one 
of these unfortunates is five years. In 
the last twenty years the number of 


e question is, what is the method for 


Mr. Gerry believes the substitution of 


Dr. Cushman, superintendent of the 
Bethesda mission, read a paper written 
by Mrs. Eugene S. Willard, of Alaska, on 


| **Morality among the Alaskans.” 


want to thank the press and the laity | 


| for forcing the pulpit into considering 
these things. 
for awhile the perplexities of theology, 
pe give our attention to our boys and 
girls. 


the close the audience rose as one man 
and cheered him. 

A paper prepared by Dr. Emily Black- 
well, dean of the Woman’s Medical 
College of New York, on the ‘‘Responsi- 
bility of Physicians in Connection with 
the Regulation System,” was read by Mrs. 
Hannah A. Plummer. Dr. Blackwell held 
that the sanction, open and tacit, which 
physicians gave to legalized prostitution 
was in a great measure responsible for it. 
She called upon members of the profession 
to take up arms against it. 

Rev. Amanda Deyo spoke briefly and 
very earnestly. 

A paper by Dr. Kate Bushnell, strongly 
condemning the system of regulation in 
force in India, was read by Mrs. Lydia 
Prescott, of California. A brief address 
by Rev. Joseph F. Flint closed the meet- 


ing. 

Kt the evening meeting, a paper by M. 
Tam, Stockholm, Sweden, was read by 
Prof. Edwin Lewis. It was an able presen- 
tation of the efforts for social purity in 
Sweden. 

Professor Lewis read a second paper, 
written by his father, Rev. A. H. Lewis, 
Plainfield, N. J., on ‘‘Age of Consent 
Legislation.” 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell read 
a paper on ‘*The Immorality of the Regu- 
lation System.” Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, 
spoke on ‘The Injustice of the Regula- 
tion System,” and treated the question 
from itslegal side. Mrs. E. B. Grannis read 
a paper on ‘‘The Objects and Work of the 
National Christian League for the Promo- 
tion of Social Purity,” and Mrs. Frances 
Ellen Harper told of what was being 
done for the colored people in the South. 


We can afford to let alone | 





| 
| 


A paper by B. O. Flower, editor of the 
Arena, entitled ‘Some Causes of Present- 
Day Immorality” was read. Mr. Flower 
said purity is as essential to the soul as 
oxygen to the physical life. Heredity, 
early environment, implied inferiority of 
women, and artificial conditions of civili- 


Applause broke out after almost every zation were the causes of much of the vice 


sentence of Mr. Jones’ address, and at | 


now prevalent. All that women asked 
was the noble justice that rests on the 
Golden Rule. 

Mrs. Josiah Leeds told of the efforts in 
behalf of social purity in Philadelphia. 
They waged an unceasing war on impure 
literature. Within the last five years 
they have had sent out 20,000 tracts. She 
was loudly applauded when she declared 
mothers should teach their sons that 
young boys should not sow their wild 
oats any more than young girls. 

A paper by Rev. Joseph F. Flint, deal- 
ing with ‘*The Psychological Aspect of 
the Question of Morality,” closed the 
morning meeting. 

The afternoon meeting was presided 
over by Mrs. Caroline Buell, secretary of 
the National W.C.T.U. Mrs. Buell 
spoke briefly of the work of the social 
purity department. The first paper, by 
Rev. Dr. De Costa, of New York, gave an 
account of the origin and mission of the 
White Cross Movement. Its growth had 
been steady, and Christian associations, 
Christian Endeavor societies and other 
church organizations had taken it up. It 
was free from all denominational tinge. 
It was intended especially for men. 

Mrs. Prescott supplemented Dr. De 
Costa’s paper with brief remarks con- 
cerning the work of the White Shield, 
which is similar in character, but is car- 
ried on among women and children. 

A paper on ‘Sex in School,” prepared 
by Professor Barnes, of the Leland Stan- 
ford University, was read by Miss Julia 
P. Leavens. 

Professor Barnes spoke of the need of 
control and direction of the sex force 
among children. It was one of the most 
subtle and dangerous of forces. ‘Teachers 
needed knowledge on the subject, and 


The second day’s meetings were under | should be permitted and expected to im- 





ruined a girl was placed in the same 
position before society as his victim, would 
the social evil be uprooted. 

The regulation systems of Germany, | 
France and Switzerland were discussed | 
by Frau Fischer-Lette, Mme. Marie Mar- | 
shall and Edward Boos-Jegher, respec- | 
tively. 

Mrs. Margaret Parker, of Dundee, 
Scotland, prefaced the paper of Dr. Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, which she read, by say- 
ing she was sorry that the good archbishop 
(Ireland) had gone, for he had said some- 
thing in his address in the morning that a 
woman should reply to. He had said that 
the morals of the world depended wholly 
on woman. That was not quite true, nor 


the auspices of the W. C. T. U. Dr. Ed- 
wards, of the Christian Advocate, opened 


| the meeting with prayer. Mrs. Lydia A. | 


Social Purity, made the opening address, | 


and introduced Mrs. Charles Henrotin. 
Mrs. Henrotin described her experience 
as a member of the executive committee 


| of the Women's Protective Agency in 


Chicago. She said: 

It was one of the most interesting and 
instructive experiences I have ever had. 
We operated along the lines of social 
economics, if | may use the word. Our 
first object was that woman should be 
permitted to enter a court of justice on ao 
equal fouting with man; that she should 
be tried for the crime for which she was 





would it be until equal political rights 
were hers. 

Dr. Blackwell’s paper was on ‘The 
Unity of the Moral Law.” She said: 


A fallen woman should not be sub-| remotely sustained, our judges have held 
jected to greater severities than the fallen 


man. There should bea just application 
of the law by the officers who are paid to 
carry it out. The police must be the 
servants of the people and never the 
masters of any class of citizens, even the 
most degraded. You might as well put a 
blind man to turn the railroad switches as 
to place policemen in charge of immorality 
on the street. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, was then called upon, 
and made an extemporaneous address 
which proved the feature of the after- 
noon. He said: 


I claim comradeship with those who are 
represented in this Congress. I wish to 
add my voice with others against this 
hideous crime against morality, which 
seeks to legalize that which in its nature 
can never be anything but evil. 

I have heard a great deal of argument 
in behalf of woman—none too much, not 
enough; but I want to resent the action 
of the State in regulating, or attempting 
to regulate, this crime. I resent this at- 
tempt as an insult to man. I believe man 
has within him a mora) sense which has 
been evolved through the travail and 
struggle of the centuries, a sense which 
crowns him king, as his companion, the 
woman of the household, is crowned 


queen. 

I plead for that public sentiment that 
will throw around the boy the same safe- 
guards asked for the girl. I want public 
sentiment to scorn his manhood when he 
forfeits it. It is an insult to manhood to 
insinuate man has not within him the 
same love of purity that makes the clean 





soul in masculinity as in femininity. I 


her chastity. It had been the practice, 
and to an extent is yet, to attack first a 
| woman’s chastity, and, whether the 


arraigned, and not upon a charge against claimed that the gravest problem of co- 


| 


part this knowledge. Sex was ever present 
in nature in all its departments. It could 
not be ignored, but it could be guided. If 
a general knowledge of the subject was 


| Prescott, Associate Superintendent of | dangerous, much more so was the personal 


knowledge which many children acquire 
at a critical period in their lives. The 
paper also considered the prevalence of 
obscenity among children. He said it 
should be a part of the duty of parents 
and teachers to answer all questions from 
their children concerning sex. In the 
schools the courses of study should be 
modified for children at the age when 
they begin to pass from childhood to man- 
hood and womanhood, so as to provide for 
the new play of emotions that came at 
that time of life. He discussed, also, the 
effect of placing pupils, 12 to 16 years old, 
under teachers of the opposite sex, and, 
briefly, the question of co-education. He 


| education did not lie so much with col- 
| leges and high schools as with the upper 


charge was murder or anything else on | 


| the calendar, if that charge could be even 


that, being unchaste, she was not entitled 
to the protection of the law. I do not 
believe full justice will be administered 
until, when a woman is on trial, there 
are two judges on the bench, a man and a 
woman — [applause] — and the jury is 
equally divided between the sexes. 

‘The speaker then in detail alluded to a 


tive Agency for Women took a prominent 
part, ‘because, whatever her faults,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Henrotin, ‘“‘we believed in 
and succeeded in establishing the defend- 
ant’s chastity. Aud still, becau-e of 
that activity in behalf of a woman, many 
have since declined to assist and support 
the Protective Agency. We have had 
experience in the divorce courts, and tind 
that it is easy to get a divorce, the usual 
charge being that of adultery, and, 
strange to say, the laxity of the rules of 
evidence is such as to permit conviction 
on suspicion. To my mind, it is one of the 
greatest iniquities of our modern courts. 
1 believe that women should stand by 
women in the criminal courts. I think, 
also, the tone of in-truction for girls 
should be changed, instruction in the 
home and public schools, I think woman 
should share with man equally the re- 
sponsibility of the child’s education and 
training.” 

A paper on the moral condition of the 
colored people at the South, by Mrs. Orra 
V. Langhorne, of Virginia, was read by 
Mrs. Daisy H. Carlock. A paper by El- 
bridge T. Gerry, of the New York Society 
| for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
|on ‘Child Prostitution,” was read by 
| Miss Julia Leavens. Mr. Gerry said: 
| The number of prostitutes in New York 





| 


famous divorce case in which the Protec- | 





grades of the grammar schools, for the 
most intelligent school principals agreed 
that the period from 10 to 13 years of 


| age was the most difficult to deal with, 


and most dangerous in its effect on char- 
acter. It was time, he said, to cease quar- 
relling and asserting about these matters, 
and to begin a course of earnest, scientific 
inquiry. ‘‘What we may call the dog- 
matic theology of education is passing 
rapidly away under the influence of the 
modern spirit which insists on the direct 
examination of the fact. This spirit 
demands of the teacher that he shall stud 

his children with the same honesty wit 

which botanists study plants. So study- 
ing them, he finds powerful and control- 
ling forces, some of which in the past have 
been ignored or hidden. ‘These are the 


; forces which he must understand, for 
| with them he must deal in the interests 


of developing children.” His own views 
were that children between 12 and 16 
should not be placed under the care of 
teachers of the opposite sex; that more 
married teachers should be added to the 
school force, a3 the influence of married 
teachers upon children was always whole- 
some, and that co-education was less daa- 
gerous than separate education, except 
possteiy in the higher grammar and lower 

igh school grades. Prof. Barnes dis- 
cussed the capabilities, tastes and pref- 
erences of boys and girls at different ages. 
He suid sex consciousness was often 
forced upon boys and girls by their teach- 
ers, who drew sharp differences between 
the privileges, amusements, and even 
studies of the sexes. 


Mrs. E. B. Grannis read a paper on 
‘Police Matrons as a Reformatory. Meas- 
ure,” in which ghe reviewed the workings 
of the police matron system in New York. 
pointing out that it has been greatly ben- 
eficial both in a preventive and reforma- 
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tory way. An address on ‘Morality in 
Literature’ was contributed by Yates 
Hickey, superintendent of the American 
Literary Union. 

Matron Prindle, of the Florence Crit- 
tenden Mission, New York, read a paper 
detailing her own experience in dealing 
with fallen women. She declared at the 
outset that women would never achieve 
the end for which they labored in regard 
to social purity until women were given 
the ballot all over the world. 

Archbishop Ireland then delivered an 
earnest address. He was frequently in- 
terrupted with applause, and occasionally 
a hearty ‘‘Amen” greeted his utterances, 
reminding Mrs. Buell of an old-fashioned 
Methodist prayer-meeting. He said in 
substance: 


Such meetings as the present make us 
feel that virtue has its friends and de- 
fenders ; that the cause of heaven lives and 
will triumph. You are engaged in the 
holiest of works. It was said by one of 
the speakers that, while intemperance is 
a great and dreadful evil, impurity is a 
much more terrible one. Much of the 
evil comes from the fact that people have 
been afraid to speak on the subject. Im- 
purity is like the pitch that defileth, and 
unless we approach the subject with great 
care and prudence, we do harm to our- 
selves; but He above who commands and 
blesses purity and charity gives to the 
earnest spirit and zealous worker the 
assistance that is needed to do this work 
and do it well. 

We trust that these congresses and the 
noble associations they represent are but 
the beginnings of great things. Itis time, 
indeed, that we should go forth into the 
highways and by-ways io the name of the 
God of virtue, aud put forth our en- 
deavors. Good people have kept them- 
selves within churches and church organ- 
izations, and have left the outside world 
to sin. Now we are understanding better 
than heretofore that we must speak, and 
speak loualy, until our protest is heeded. 

Above all, let it not be said that in civ- 
ilized lands girls are bought and sold for 
vile purposes. Itis a disgrace that an in- 
stance of such slavery should exist; and 
yet, thouzh we can hardly credit the fact, 
this diabolical traffic is going on through- 
out the length and breath of ours and 
other so-called civilized countries. 

As I remarked yesterday. women can 
best do the work of rescuing women. 
Thev have charge especially of their 
weaker and more defenceless sisters. Let 
them take hold of this work with a strong 
determination, and when, in any city, it 
is whispered that this infamous traffic in 
girls is taking place, let a cry of protest 
go up that the whole world will hear. 
If earth gives no response, heaven will 
hear you and make the earth hear. 

In conclusion, the Archbishop warmly 
commended the rescue missions and ir- 
voked a blessing on the heads of all 
engaged iu that work. 

A paper on the ethics of dress, by Mrs. 
Helen G. Gilbert, showing the relation of 
dress to health and morals, was read by 
Miss Octavia Bates. 

The evening session was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Anna Shaw. 

A letter was read from Rev. Joseph 
Cook, heartily commending the work of 
the Congress. 

Anthony Comstock, in a letter, said the 
greatest cause of crimes against social 
purity was impure literature. Evil read- 
ing was mere to be shunned than Asiatic 
cholera or scarlet fever. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, San Francisco, 
spoke upon ‘*The Kindergarten as a Foun- 
dation of Purity.” 

The kindergarten system for children 
lays a right foundation, because the 
child from four to ten years is most im- 
pressionable. She spoke as one who dealt 
with 15,000 children on the Pacific coast. 
She believed in self-government, the 
teaching the child to govern itself in its 
moral and physical existence. When the 
child is old, the lesson will not be forgot- 
ten. But better your boy make some 
mistakes, better he be allowed some priv- 
ileges, than made a moral cripple; better 
some liberties at home than the later sow- 
ing of wild oats. Temperance is the 
foundation work of social hygiene. By 
that I mean temperance in all things. 
This question of social hygiene is a ques- 
tion that invokes the perpetuity of the 
race. Social purity, in its generic sense, 
means fundamental morality. It means 
honesty in opposition to dishonesty ; truth 
in opposition to lies; purity in opposition 
to corrupt desires. Social purity in its 
broadest scope would mean righteousness. 
There is a vast difference between purity 
and prudery. There is in the last over- 
Sensitiveness and over-delicacy on sexual 
problems. Parents do very wrong in 
keeping their children in ignorance con- 
cerning the great questions of life and 
being. Let the parents be the revealers, 
and not some prurient school companion. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
spoke on ‘I'he Moral Influence of Manual 
Training.’ Over twelve hundred pupils 
had attended the St. Louis school, over 
eight hundred of whom had graduated. 
He believed manual training had the 
wholesome effect of encouraging industry, 
and that useful industry is the foundation 
of all virtue. 


Mrs. French Sheldon, the African ex- 
plorer, briefly spoke of the social condi- 
tions of the African native. She advo- 
cated the establishment of industrial 
methods as a civilizing influence. 

The closing meeting of the Congress 
was held Saturday morning. Rev. AnvaG. 
Spencer gave a beautiful address on ‘The 


more spoke earnestly and eloquently. 
She said, in part: 


Oliver Wendell Holmes has told us that 
most people think anything can be done 
with children if = only send them to a 
good teacher, and that they likewise think 
anything wrong with their bodily health 
can be remedied by sending them to a 
good physician. All that is good doc- 
trine, he says, but the parents need to 
begin two bundred years before the chil- 
dren are born. And, he adds, wittily, 
‘Unfortunately, we don’t begin with our 
children as early as that.”’ All over the 
country are held agricultural fairs. In 
New England there is held in connection 
with these fairs au annual cattle show. 
am more interested in the cattle shows 
than in the agricultural fairs, because 
these bring before us the results of good 
breeding and the laws of heredity. Your 
respect for the brute creation is magnifi- 
cently accentuated by seeing these shows. 
There is usually at these agricultural 
shows a lecturer who gives lectures on the 
methods of stock breeding to those who 
are interested in the animal creation. 
They are given from a scientific stand- 
point, and an angel from heaven might 
stoop down and hear them. They con- 
cern the great underlying laws of nature, 
and nature is never indecent. And the 
thought came to me that we need to study 
the best methods of producing better 
breeds of men and women. We need to 
know what is vitiating the human stock. 
Who ever talks to us about the viciation 
of human stock? Who ever goes into the 
underlying causes for the badly-born chil- 
dren who are sent into the world so de- 
formed and impish that you hardly recog- 
nize in them the human species? Who 
ever touches that subject must do soin a 
reverent way. Yet we need to know it. 
“Know ye not that your bodies are the 
temples of the living God?” asks the apos- 
tle. It is our first duty to live so that our 
children will be well born. You see some 
pictures that retain their bright colors 
after hundreds of years. But all pictures 
will ultimately turn to ashes, and all stat- 
uary will crumble to sand. Every reck- 
less and dissipated father or mother is an 
artist who is sending out into the world 
caricatures of the Lord God Almighty 
that will live forever. 

I have heard Bishop Vincent of the 
great Methodist Church, the church of the 
people, preach a wonderful sermon from 
the text, ‘Know ye not that your bodies 
are the temples of the living God?’ The 
principle of it was that God would incar- 
nate His spirit in you if you observed the 
conditions and made your body a fit 
temple for it. When I was suffering from 
nervous prostration (Oh, how I hate those 
words! They simply mean that you have 
violated the laws of nature), my physician 
said to me: ‘*Ycar soul will either cure 
your body or leave it.”” When the minis- 
ters of religion preach us the whole gos- 
pel, they will preach the gospel of taking 
care of the body as well as taking care of 
the soul. Every child has a right to be 
well born, but now most children are 
defrauded in the outset by being badly 
born. 


Mrs. Livermore then dealt with the 
question of environment as affecting char- 
acter, saying that by good surroundings 
much of the evil effects of heredity might 
be overcome. She illustrated this by 
telling how the late General Armstrong 
trained the Indians. In reply to a ques- 
tion as to what he did with them when he 


replied: ‘*We do nothing with them. We 
surround them with civilization, so that 
they cannot escape to barbarism.” She 
continued : 


That is what we must do with the chil- 
dren. Good is just as contagious as evil. 
You will have to wait, but about the 
result there can be nodoubt. Some time, 
somewhere, the good cause will certainly 
win. Good is like sunshine and light. 
You have only to open the windows te let 
itin. Let in the good, shut out the bad; 
and if you cannot do that, get out of the 
way and let the Salvation Army do the 
work of raising humanity from the gutter. 
(Applause. ) 

very mother must set up in her house- 
hold one standard of morality for sons 
and daughters. There is no sex in guilt. 
If it is bad for a woman to get drunk, it is 
bad foraman. It is as bad for a man to 
be immoral as for a woman. We say 
young men must be young men. The 
must sow their wild oats. We speak as if 
the wild oats would never bring a harvest. 
As God lives, whatever a man sows, that 
shall he reap. 

Society will never be right until women 
get the ballot, and help to make laws in 
conformity with God’s laws. (Applause.) 

I may be called a crank by many, but 
whenever I hear a person called a crank, 
I want to meet him. Cranks do all the 
good. Jesus Christ and his apostles 
would be called cranks if they should 
appear now, and if they preached in Bos- 
ton without a license they would be put 
in jail. 

Mrs. Livermore particularly eulogized 
the work of Mrs. Josephine Butler in 
England in doing away with the licensing” 
of prostitution. She cited one instance 
in Germany where a sign read that the 
proprietor was licensed to keep a place of 
that kind and was a member of the 
Lutheran Church—a certificate of char- 
acter, as it were. The Jnter-Ocean says: 
“The speech of the day was made by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, whose wise advice to 
parents ought to be scattered broadcast 
over the land.” 

It was unanimously voted to send the 
following message to Mrs. Josephine E. 
Butler: 


| The World’s Congress cn Social Purity, 
| assembled in Chicago under the auspices of 





New Ideal of Motherhood.” Mrs. Liver- 


first brought them into his institute, he, 


the World’s Congress Auxiliary of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, declares its emphatic, 
unqualitied disapproval of State regulation of 
vice as in the highest degree unjust to woman- 
bood, and it extends to the International Feder- 
ation for the Abolition of State Regulation of 
Vice, and especially to its honored founder and 
honorary President, Josephine E. Butler, its deep 
sympathy and its bearty congratulations upon 
the encouraging progress of the abolition move- 
ment in Europe; and it earnestly invokes the 
coéperation of all in united efforts for the pro- 
motion of purity and the establishing of an 
equal standard of morality for men and women 
in all countries of the world. 


Miss Anthony spoke briefly but earnest- 
ly, declaring the primary remedy for the 








social and moral evils from which society 
suffered was the enfranchisement of | 
women. Then women would be in a posi- | 
tion to protect themselves, and not till | 
then. 

The president then briefly addressed 
the meeting, and the Congress closed with 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Lawson. 


j 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


MINNIE AND ELSIE. 

Minnie and Elsie were two little girls 
who lived in a pretty village. They were 
not sisters, but little friends who lived 
side by side, and spent many happy days 
together. In sunshiny weather, out of 
doors, they gathered wild flowers, hunted 
for eggs, or made mud-pies. On stormy 
days they were just as happy in-doors 
with dolls and toys. 

Elsie was a little creature with deep- 
blue eyes and golden hair, while Minnie 
had roguish dark eyes and brown curly 
hair. 

One morning little Elsie ran into Mrs. 
Emmons’ house and asked if Minnie 
might spend the day with her, as her 
mamma was going away. Minnie’s 
mamma hesitated about giving her con- 
sent, fearing they might get into mis- 
chief; but as they both promised to be 
very good, she yielded to their pleadings, 
and oft they started with beaming faces to 
have a happy day. 

But they had not been gone very long 
when Elsie’s brother came with the mes- 
sage to Mrs. Emmons that both little girls 
were very sick, and would she please 
come over at once. Mrs. Emmons has- 
tened over in great alarm, and found two 
pale, limp little creatures in place of the 
bright, rosy ones she had parted with 
scarcely an hour before. She tried hard 
to find out the cause of their sudden ill- 
ness, feeling pretty sure from their down- 
cast looks they had tasted something they 
ought not. It was not until both had been 
carried to Minnie’s home and made com- 
fortable in bed that Elsie confessed. 
While playing doctor and invalid by 
turns, they had spied a bottle of cough 
mixture, which they had used pretty 
freely in their practice. Elsie said her 
mamma had often told her it would do her 
good to take it. They continued feeling 
so forlorn the rest of the day that mamma 
thought they had been sufficiently pun- 
ished. But it was a long while before 
ther were again left to take care of them- 
selves.— Our Little Ones. 


HUMOROUS. 


Johnnie—Mamma, this book says knowl- 
edge is power. 

Mamma—And it is, my child. 

‘**No, mamma, it isn’t. I know there is 
a pie in the pantry, but I can’t get it.” 


Bliffers—Can’t you run that typewriting 
machine without making such a terrible 
racket ? 

Whiffers—Not when I'm writing to a 
man who called me a fool.—N. Y. Weekly. 


Nervous Passenger (to deck hand)— 
Have you ever seen any worse weather 
than this, Mr. Sailor? Deck Hand—Take | 
a word from an old salt, sir; the weather’s | 
never very bad while there’s any pas- | 
sengers on deck a-making henquiries 
about it. 


At a revival meeting the evangelist re- 
quested every man who had paid his debts 
to stand up. They rose in amass. Then 
he said, ‘‘Sit down, and every man in this 
meeting who has not paid his debts hold 
up his hand.” One individual raised his 
arm aloft. ‘‘My good man,” said the 
evangelist, “have you not paid your 
debts?”” ‘*No,” said he, “I have not 
paid them and I cannot pay them. I am, 
the editor of a religious periodical, and 
nearly every member of this congregation 





ist. 


Ethel used to go to soem League 
meetings on Sundays. She would learn | 
a Scripture verse and repeat it. One even- | 
ing the leader of the meeting said, ‘‘In- 
stead of repeating Scripture verses this 
evening, let every one give one thing for 
which he is thankful.’’ Ethel was sitting 
beside her mother, and very early in the | 
meeting she arose and said, ‘‘I’m thankful 
*cause I’m a girl.” Suppressed laughter | 
followed this cause of thankfulness, and | 
keen-eyed Ethel saw it. She was evidently | 
annoyed, but said nothing. The next 
Sunday evening she surprised her moth r 
by saying, ‘‘Mamma, I am nct going ‘0 
the Epworth League to-night. I love | 





God just the same, but I’m not going to | 
be a Christian any longer. I'm going to | 
be a backslider ! °— Christian Advocate. 


owes me for my paper.”’—Congregational- | ana 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A COLLEGE 
OR WOMEN. 
MAWR COLLEGE xx: 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English 
Anglo-saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spao- 
ish, German, including Gothic and Old igh 
German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Philosophy 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s ayereee com. 
lete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, 
Cnglish, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance 
Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, and 
Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be opened in the autumn, and will accom- 
modate all _— for admission. For Program 
address as above. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartumore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing May 29, 1893. 











Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
TION and the West, 8.00 A.M. accommodation, 
sl eping car to Chicago, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis, ana 7 P.M. sleeping 
car to Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8 00, 8.50, 9.00, 
eed A. M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5 00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 


For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCH, 8.50, 10.10, 
11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.00, 8.50, 9.00, 10.10, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1 05, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 5.45, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9,00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 1.05, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcusurG, 8.00, 9.00 A. M.; 
1.05, 3.00, 7.0", 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M ; 7.30 P. M. 
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“BOOKS OF INTEREST 
READERS OF THE JOURNAL. 


LIFE OF RAUCH, THE SCULPTOR 
By Epvan D. Cueney. With portrait and half-tone 
illustrations of the Iptor’s principal works. 
Cloth, $3.00. 
Mrs. Cheney has succeed: book 
exceedingly Teadabie, og BY p———_y BB 
that makes up a great part of so many b: 











| me —— is Lo 7S} accouee of t ife and 
| works o e BC’ r, but teh 
politically and artistical ly. Botton “ = _ 


FIRST DAYS AMONGST THE CON- 
TRABANDS 


By EvizaBbetTu Hype Botume. Cloth, $1.25. 


Patient, intelligent, and thorough! L 

author gives in this book the reeulte ot i y thisee 
years’ work among the colored 
and her experience throws great - 
tions of labor and sociai life that have caused anxiety 
to the friends of the race. No one anxious for the 
unity and welfar> of the American State can afford 
to neglect her testimony. 


SOCIALISM FROM GENESIS TO 
REVELATION 


By Rev. F. M. Spracue. Cloth, $1.75. 


“This is, on the whole, the ablest and most compre 
hensive indictment of our yrecens system of business 
yet appeared. It isa qmmery not only of 

ure of discontent, but, what is better, 
of the literature of Christian hopefulness that can be 


satisfied with nothing less than a radical ch 
Ge mofheds which fave hitherto domina “he 


QUABBIN 
The story of asmalltown. With Outlooks upon Puri- 
tan Life. By Francis H. Unperwoop, LL. D. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth. Price, $1.75. 

The poet, T. B. Aldrich, writes : 

“I quite envy the man who has not read Quabbin 
for he has an unusual Eiteeure in front of him, and 
he may well envy me, for I have read it twice.” it isa 
charming book. 

THE WOMAN’S MANUAL OF PAR- 
LIAMENTARY LAW 
With Practical Il) especially adapted to 

Women’s Organizations. By HaRRIETTE R, SHat- 

TUCK, President of the Boston Political Class. Cloth, 

75 cents. 

This manual, although intended for all students, is 

y pr 


fons 








Local time-tables can be obtained at p g 
station ticket office, vensawres Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


UNITY, 


Freedom, fellowship, and character 





in religion. 





A Journal of Natural and Rational 
Religion. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
Sixteen quarto pages each week, 
including a liberal sermon or lecture, 
a review of current events, and re- 
ligious and_ sociological literature, 
and a number of timely editorial and 
contributed articles. 


EDITED 
by JENKINS LLOYD JONES, 
assisted by a corps of able workers 
in the field of religion and of ethics. 


PUBLISHED 


—BY— 


Unity Publishing Company 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
of Liberal 


Publishers Literature. 





SOUTHERN TEXAS. 


The Leading Real Estate Firm in Southern Texar. 
Cora Bacon Foster. ELLA HUTCHINS STEUART. 


Foster & Steuart, 


Members of the Houston Cotton Exchange and 
Chamber of C ‘ 





Real Estate Exchange and Commercial Club. 
Endorsed by the leading Banks and Business Firms of 
the State. 


146 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


City and Suburban Property, Ranch and Timber 
Lands, Cotton and Sugar Plantations. Investmente 
made and values guaranteed for non-residents. 








THIS IS THE 


ROUNDED RIB 
ON HOLDING EDGES 
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» Hose Supporter — the 
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Made b 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Meephine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM :::: days. No pay till cnred. 
DR. J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohie 








to cut the 


esp ‘or the use of women, in their 
clubs, unions, or any organization where it is impor- 
tant to conduct meetings. The book is made as 
elementary and simple as ible,—containing all 
the minute details of presiding, of debatin: , of 

motions, of voting, etc., ete..—while at the 
me it omits nothing which is essential to a 
knowledge of the principles, rules and practice of 
parliamentary law. 


The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law has 
been adopted ag the authority in the conduct of 
meetings by the following organizations, among 
others: 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs (Na 
tional. 


The Federal Suffrage Association (National). 
The Maine State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The Illinois Women’s Press Association. 
The Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Cook County (IU.) Woman Suffrage Association. 
The Spokane ( Wash.) Sorosis. 
wie? Women’s Wheel and Athletic Club, of Buffalo, 


The Conversational Club, of Waterbury, and The 
Athena, of Meriden, Conn. 

The Boston Political Class. 

The Friday Cond, and The Woman Suffrage League, 
of Everett, Mass. 


The Old and New, of Malden, Mass. 

The Cantabrigia, of Cambridge, Mass. 
The Melrose Women’s Club. 

The Young Women’s Club, of Lynn, Mass, 


Any of the above sent by mail upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, 


10 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


KNITTED MATTRESS 
COMPANY, 


At Canton 





Junction, Mass. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patented Textile Fabrics 


QUILTED BY A KNITTED PROCESS. 


Making them the most elastic of all Textile 
Fabrics, and are for the following uses: 


MATTRESSES AND PILLOWS, 
MATTRESS PADS, 
FILLING FOR CUSHIONS, 


All of the ubove taking the place of the best 
curled horse huir, also, the well known 


STAIR PADS, AND TABLE 
PADDING. 


Order through your Dry Goods and Furniture 
dealer. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 


NEW YORK, 


Corner Broadway and Prince Street. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Most conveniently located to the busi centre of 
any first-class hotel im the city. Accessible by horse 
cars from all railway stations and steamer landings. 


| HILDRETH & ALLEN, Proprietors. 


BOARD IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The Elsworth, 


56and 61 East 11th St., 3doorsfrom B’dway 

















Permanent and transient board at reasonable price. 
Location central to —— retail stores and places of 
musement. Address Mrs. E. NORTON. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 


Price 50 cents. Sample copy free 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances and wm pny § to 
the business of the paper must be addressed to Box 
3638, Boston. Registered letters, or P. O. Money 
Order or Express Co.’s yay! Order, may be sent 
atour risk. Money sent in letters not registered, 
at tne risk of the sender. 

The paper will continue to be sent to subscribers 
until explicit orders to the contrary are received at 
this office. 

NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arre 8, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 


VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Hard- 
wick, Vt., in the M. E. church, Tuesday evening 
and Wednesday, June 27 and 28, 1893. Recep- 
tion Committee, Mesdames Helen Holton, J. H. 
McLoud, J. H. Drew, Ida Gowen, Hardwick, 
Vermont. The friends are requested to wear 
the yellow ribbon badge, and address, for enter- 
tainment, the Reception Committee. 

Laura Moore, Sec’y. 
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THE WALTHAM PICNIC, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The basket picnic, to which the State 
Association has been invited, will be held 
at Forest Grove, Waltham, Wednesday, 
July 19. Boat for the grove leaves 
Moody Street bridge at 10.30 A. M., 12 
noon, 2 P. M., and every hour thereafter 
during the afternoon. Fare on boat, 10 
cents, round trip ticket. 

Verytruly, E.A.Sears, M.D., 

Cor. Sec. Waltham W. S. Chub. 
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LEGISLATURES AND WOMEN. 


It would be well if women read the 
daily doings of legislative bodies. They 
would be surprised to see how many ques- 
tions of special interest to women are dis- 
cussed, and voted up or down, while no 
woman’s voice or vote is permitted. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
lately adjourned. During the session it 
had before it the following bills: 

House Bill No. 37, introduced on leave 
by Mr. Parker, of Boston, was ‘‘An Act 
prohibiting the arrest of women in actions 
of Tort.” It read: 

Section 1. No woman shall be arrested or 
held to bail upon any action or proceeding in 
tort. 

The bill was reported upon adversely 
by the Judiciary Committee, January 24, 
and their report was accepted. 

House Bill No. 36, introduced on leave 
by Mr. Bryant, of Boston, was ‘‘An Act 
to give Courts of Equity Jurisdiction in 
matters relating to the Separate Property 
of Married Women and to proceedings 
thereon.” It read: 

Section 1. The supreme judicial and supe- 
rior courts, sitting in equity, shall have jurisdic- 
tion upon a petition or bill filed by a married 
woman for relief in all matters relating to her 
separate property; and a married woman may 
have relief against her husband as to any money 
or property or the income of any money or 
property in his hands or control, which was, as 
to the principal, when received by him, the sole 
and separate property of the wife; but this sec- 


tion shall not apply to any money or property 
received by the wife from the husband. 

Sec. 2. In any proceeding by a husband 
against his wife or by a wife against her hus- 
band, as provided in Section One of this act, the 
parties thereto may testify in their own behalf; 
and any admissions, agreements or private con- 
versations between them, relating to the separate 
estate of the husband or the wife, may be intro- 
duced in evidence by either party. 

Sec. 3. No suitor proceeding brought by a 
husband or a wife in relation to his or her sepa- 
rate property, as provided in Section One of this 
act, shall abate solely on account of the joining 
of the husband or the wife with other defendants 
as parties thereto, but in all cases where persons 
other than the husband or the wife are joined as 
parties defendant, neither parties shall be al- 
lowed to testify as to private conversations be- 
tween the husband and the wife. 

This bill passed to be engrossed by the 
House, but was rejected by the Senate, on 
the last day of the session. 

House Bill No. 272, introduced by Mr. 
Hartshorn, of Norwood, was “An Act 
Relating to Petitions by Married Women 
for their Separate Support.” It read: 

Section 1. Where the petitioner, under Sec- 
tion Thirty-three of Chapter One Hundred and 
Forty-seven of the Public Statutes, owns or hires 
in her own name the tenement in which she and 
her husband both reside, the court may find from 
any misconduct on the part of her husband not 
condoned by her, which in the opinion of the 
court would justify her in separating from him, 
that she is for justifiable cause actually living 
apart from him. 

This bill was engrossed in the House 
March 24, and rejected by the Senate, 


April 10. 

House Bill 470, of which I have not a 
copy, was entitled ‘*A bill relative to the 
evidence in proceedings for neglect to 
support wife or minor child.” This bill 
became a law. 

There was also a bill to limit the num- 
ber of hours women may work in the fac- 
tories, and also a bill for the protec- 
tion of girls, which was passed at the 
close of the session. It raises the age of 
protection from fourteen years to sixteen, 
but gives the court discretion to make the 





term of imprisonment as short as they 
may choose. 

These bills deal with the personal and 
property rights of women, and are vastly 
important to them. In other States, ques- 
tions of equal importance have come be- 
fore legislative bodies. Nota woman has 
a voice in deciding any of them. Think 
of the pity of it, and the pity that some 
women are still found who say they have 
no wish to help make the laws that gov- 
ern them! But the great body of women 
are waking up to the helplessness of their 
position. L. 8. 


~~ 


OFFICE VISITORS. 


The good genius of this office comes into 
the hot city on her “reception Mondays,” 
sometimes a little reluctantly, from her 
rose-embowered suburban home, where 
the Blue Hills rise in soft outline on one 
horizon, and the sparkling blue water lies 
on the other. But sometimes she is well 
repaid, as this week, by meeting friends 
of note from far and near. Among these 
were Mrs. Ella Freeman Talmage and 
Mrs. Florence Thorpe Rosecrans from 
Michigan, elate with the flush of recent 
victory. Mrs. Talmage is a sister of Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer,whom she strongly 
resembles, with the same fine, thoughtful 
face. She is now settled in Leominster, 
Mass., where her husband is to preach. 
Miss Peters, of St. John, N. B., came also, 
with interesting talk of industrial condi- 
tions for women there; Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith, of Washington; Mrs. Whitney, 
of Belmont, always welcome; Mr. Garri- 
son; pretty Miss Shaw of the Boston Jour- 
nal, to talk about the Borden case; and, 
fresh from Chicago, with blushing honors 
thick upon her, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Professor W. H. Carruth, of Kansas, and 
Mrs. Helena Teece, of Australia, have 
also been welcome visitants within the 
past few days. C. W, 
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INGALLS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


John J. Ingalls, in a brilliant and sug- 
gestive article on ‘Parties and Issues,” 
in last Sunday’s Boston Herald, objects to 
making woman suffrage a Republican 
issue. Referring to the recent Convention 
of Republican Leagues at Louisville, he 
says: 

The attempt to commit the party in- 
directly to women’s suffrage was very 
impolitic, for the reason that this question 
should be decided by women and not by 
men, and by the States and not by the 
nation. The tendency from subordination 
to equality has been rapid and may be 
complete. The chief obstacle to equal 
suffrage is not the hostitility of men, but 
the indifference of women. The reason 
why women do not vote is because they 
do not wish to vote. Whenever a majority 
of the intelligent and patriotic women of 
the United States desire the ballot they 
will get it, as they have obtained every- 
thing else they wanted from the be- 
ginning. 

Nothing is so misleading as a half truth. 
Suppose it were true (as it is not) that 
‘*the chief obstacle to equal suffrage is the 
indifference of women.” It would not 
follow that “the question should be 
decided by women and not by men.” The 
fact is the exact contrary. Only the 
men make the laws, therefore only the 
men can so change the laws as to enable 
women to vote. In a political question 
like this, the men must necessarily lead, 
and the women will follow. 

Senator Ingalls is correct in saying that 
suffrage is primarily a State question ; and 
woman suffrage will probably be first 
established by some of the more progres- 
sive States, as has already been done in 
Wyoming, Kansas, and Michigan. But it 
is a national question also. Forty years 
ago it was universally admitted that 
slavery was a State question, and it was 
generally believed that the slaves did not 
wish to be free. And yet a national party 
made *‘ free soil’? a national issue, and 
slavery was ultimately eliminated by 
national legislation. When women are 
fully and universally enfranchised, it will 
probably be by concurrent State and na- 
tional action. 

Colored men were enfranchised some 
twenty-tive years ago in Connecticut, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and even in 
radical Kansas—not by the people of the 
States, but by Congress and the State 
Legislatures, after the voters of each of 
these States had rejected the proposition 
by emphatic majorities. If it were politic 
then for a national party to forbid dis- 
franchisement on account of race, why 
not forit now, to forbid disfranchisement 
on account of sex? 

Mr. Ingalls is unjust to his opponents 
when he asserts that ‘‘at every stage in 
our historic advance towards nationality, 
the Democratic party has been steadfast 
and unmovable in opposition.” This is 
not true. One of the greatest steps ever 
taken in American political history was 
the extension of suffrage to the masses 
of poor white men by the repeal of the 
property qualifications. And that radical 
reform was the work of the Democratic 
party, under the leadership of Mr. Jeffer- 





son. By this action, it became in a sense 
the party of the (male) people, including 
of course the foreigner, the illiterate, 
the landless, and the destitute. With the 
growth of cities and manufacturing towns, 
these elements have grown enormously, 
and great vested interests have allied 
themselves with the Democracy. 

Now if, as Mr. Ingalls truly says, ‘*The 
tendency of women from subordination to 
equality has been rapid and may be com- 
plete,”’ and if, as he says,‘*The Democratic 
party of the last thirty years rests upon 
the basis of negation and is opposed to 
any change in the status quo,” and if, as 
he says, “‘The Republican party is the 
party of progress,” what can be more in 
character, or wiser, or more commendable, 
than for the Republican party to take the 
next great step of progress by enfran- 
chising women, and by this act of justice 
make itself the party of the whole people ? 

One - half of all ‘‘American citizens of 
mature age and sound mind, not convicted 
of crime,” are women, and possible voters. 
If the Democrats have governed America 
during a great part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as the champions of manhood suf 
frage, why may not the Republicans 
govern America in the twentieth century 
as the champions of equal suffrage for 
men and women? H. B. B. 

LE eae 


CONCERNING NATURAL RIGHTS, 


At a recent meeting of the New Century 
Guild of Philadelphia, an association com- 
posed of about five hundred working 
women, Miss Turner, who is described as a 
young working girl of unusual ability, read 
a paper against woman suffrage, bringing 
forward the usual objections. Our good 
friends, Miss Jane Campbell and Miss 
Virginia E. Graeff, are desirous that Miss 
Turner’s paper should be reviewed in the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. All the points raised 
have been discussed a score of times in 
these columns, and a reiteration of the 
old stock answers to the old stock objec- 
tions will have little novelty for our 
readers. Still, so long as these objections 
continue to be made, they will probably 
have to continue to be answered. Miss 
Turner’s paper will therefore be discussed 
in a series of articles. 

The title of her essay was, ‘* Shall 
Women Vote?” She said: 

In considering such a question, it is 
well to poe in mind the cluss with which 
we are dealing. We must go beyond the 
sensible, earnest, thinking women who 
compose our Guild. We shall have to 
consider women from Maine to California, 
the wealthy, the poor, the cultured, the 
uncouth, the learned, the ignorant, the 
bold, the timid, the thoughtful, the frivo- 
lous, the pure and the impure, the im- 
partial and the prejudiced. We deplore 
the fact of the strength of numbers 
amongst the ignorant voters, but the fact 
of adding to that vast army white women 
to the extent of 15% of the population and 
colored women to the extent of 80%, 
presents a problem to the thinker. 

Of course, it is the great body of 
women who must be considered ; and there 
are all sorts of women, as there are all 
sorts of men. The tendency is more and 
more toward woman suffrage with an 
educational qualification — and, in fact, 
toward the establishment of such a quali- 
fication for both men and women. Pend- 
ing this, to enfranchise the women who 
can read and write (as has just been done 
in Michigan) is the only practicable offset 
to the illiterate vote among men. Even 
without such a qualification, the women 
who can read and write outnumber enor- 
mously the women who cannot, in Penn- 
sylvania and most other States. ‘he fact 
that there is a slightly larger percentage 
of illiteracy among women than among 
men may be fairly offset by the fact that 
there isa very much smaller percentage 
of criminality, women constituting less 
than one-fifth of our criminals. 

Miss Turner says: 

The first point is to decide whether 
franchise be a natural right, or a privilege 
conferred by the State. If a right, then 
we admit that every one has as much 
right to vote as to breathe. 

Whether suffrage is or is not a ‘‘natural 
right” depends entirely on our definition 
ofa natural right. This is a point on which 
suffragists are divided, like the rest of the 
community. But, for the purposes of this 
argument, it is immaterial. Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke says: 

We are told that voting is not a natural 
or an inherent right. Probably not. In 
a state of nature there is very little 
voting. A great many rights are given 
by society, of which, however, it would be 
manifestly unjust to deprive either sex. 
If all women were forbidden to use the 
sidewalk, and they complained of the 
injustice of that deprivation, it would be 
no answer to tell them that it was not a 
natural or inherent right, but one given 
by society, and which society might there- 
fore control as it saw fit. 

Every one is entitled to be consulted 
in regard to his own concerns, unless 
some very good reason can be shown to 
the contrary. The laws he has to obey 


and the taxes he has to pay do intimately | 


concern him; and the only recognized 
way of being consulted in regard to them, 








under our form of government, is through 
the ballot. If all the members of the New 
Century Guild were required to pay the 
annual dues, but only half of them were 
allowed to vote as to how the money 
should be spent, it would be unfair on the 
face of it, and would certainly lead to 
protest and remonstrance. Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny. unless 
very strong reasons can be shown for 
excluding the persons deprived of a vote. 
Infancy is everywhere regarded as such a 
reason. Imbecility, insanity and criminal- 
ity are counted as reasons, in most States. 
In a growing number of States, gross igno- 
rance is held to be areason. Is woman- 
hood.a sufficient reason? If so, why so? 
Next week we shall consider some of the 
arguments brought forward by Miss Tur- 
ner to show that women ought to be ex- 
cluded as women. A. S. B. 





CORNELL COMMENCEMENT. 


ITHACA, JUNE 15, 1893. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : . 

The twenty-fifth annual commencement 
at Cornell is nearly over. Sitting under 
the festoons of bunting and evergreen in 
the crowded armory, and waiting for the 
274 young men and 40 young women 
to receive their diplomas, I send you a 
line to report the showing that the young 
women have made. Because this show- 
ing fills me with pride and thanksgiving, 
I spare no time in writing about it. 

It is inspiring to sit in a woman’s meet- 
ing, as at the great Congress in Chicago, 
and realize that women are able to stand 
alone in working out measures of advance- 
ment; but it is a greater cause for rejoic- 
ing when we see them, as during this 
morniag’s exercises, claim a deservedly 
high place among men, with their sex for- 
gotten. 

If only the ranks of august trustees and 
learned professors upon the stage could 
have included an occasional woman, we 
should feel that the ideal conditions for 
the woman university student had been 
reached at Cornell. We are able to say 
this because of the action of the trustees 
yesterday morning, making residence at 
Sage College optional hereafter, and be- 
cause the ‘‘Rules and Regulations” which 
for some time have decorated the doors 
of the Sage students’ rooms, have been 
taken down. With the young women al- 
lowed to board where they choose, and 
when staying at Sage College subjected 
only to rules of their own making, with a 
few reasonable house regulations, one can 
find little to criticise. 

Two out of the seven graduates who 
have presented orations upon the Com- 
mencement stage this morning have been 
women. Miss Sarah Adeline McNulty, 
of the Course in Arts, spoke upon ‘‘The 
Classics in Education,” and Mrs. Mary 
Kennedy Brown, of the Law School, upon 
**Portia in the Nineteenth Century.” Mrs. 
Brown’s oration was a brilliant defence of 
women in law, and of the modern woman 
in general. It was noticeable that the 
voices of these speakers were quite as 
easily heard as were those of the men. 

The subject of one of the five orations 
given by men was woman suffrage. The 
fact that, both last year and this, the 
rights of women have been discussed at 
Cornell Commencement is a ‘Suffrage 
Straw.” 

The printed program, as a year ago, 
shows that the women have again stood 
well in advanced work. Three of the four 
Masters of Arts are women, two receiving 
degrees magna cum laude, one cum laude. 
Two of the three Masters of Letters are 
women, both graduating ‘‘with distinc- 
tion.”’ One of the four Masters of Science 
and _ one of the four Doctors of Philosophy 
were women, both graduating ‘‘with the 
highest distinction.” Of the twenty-one 
receiving special mention, an honor 
awarded ‘‘for special study with marked 
proficiency in particular lines, during the 
last two years of the course,” eight were 
women. 

In the general courses there were ten 
women who received the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts; fifteen Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy; ten Bachelor of Letters, and seven 
Bachelor of Science. One woman gradu- 
ated in Architecture; one in Law. Only 
those who look back to the early days of 
the University can realize all that these 
figures mean. 

On Tuesday morning were held the 
Class Day exercises, which we were not 
able to attend. Women also took promi- 
nent places here. The class secretary was 
Miss Margaret O’Shea, who officiated at 
the Roll Call. The poem, which, report 
says, was bright and good, was by Miss J. 
B. Grafft, and the essay by Miss G. L. 
Soule. Of the latter, the Zra says: 

The class essay was one of the wittiest 
productions of its kind that has ever been 
read at Class Day exercises. . . . It was 
received with hearty appreciation. 

The women students testify that they 
are treated with unfailing courtesy by the 
men, and that they expect such courtesy 
| a8 a matter of course. Co-education is 





surely seen almost at its best at Cornell, 
The only lack is the one to which I haye 
before referred—the absence of women 
upon the governing boards. 


(later). At the University Banquet 
which followed the Commencement exer- 
cises, and to which were invited the dis- 
| tinguished guests, the Faculty and the 
| Alumni, President Gates of Amherst 
College made a delightful after-dinner 
speech. In the course of it he said: 


Iam glad to see the way in which you 
are solv ng the woman question here at 
Cornell. I have no sympathy with those 
wise men and women who attempt to de- 
fine woman’s sphere. Such a grand, ever 
widening thing as woman’s sphere, no 
one can define. 

The women attended this dinner in larger 
numbers than formerly. Instead of sitting 
together as has been customary, for mutu- 
al support, they were this year scattered 
about where chance placed them. Their 
| presence seemed an expected feature of 
the occasion. How easily we come to re- 
gard as anatural right what at first seems 
a privilege and a cause for congratulation ! 
So will it come to be with political privi- 
leges. ISABEL HOWLAND. 


> 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


The athletic grounds of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore will be ready for 
use in the fall. Dr. Mary Mitchell, the 
physical director of the college, spent 
considerable time in England watching 
the Girton and Newnham girls at their 
games, and if her expectations are real- 
ized, the Baltimore girls will soon be 
playing tennis and other active games in 
a way to emulate their vigorous English 
sisters. 

Prominent women of Toronto are pro- 
moting a Woman’s Residence in connec- 
tion with the Provincial University, to 
which young women are admitted as stu- 
dents. The University Senate will give a 
site worth $25,000, nd for the building 
and needed furnishings it is proposed to 
raise $50,000 by subscription. 

A new dormitory is being built at Tufts 
College as a home for the women students. 
It is the gift of Mr. Albert Metcalf, of 
Newtonville, Mass. Twenty-five young 
womeh have already decided to join the 
nine who entered Tufts this year. 


The New York alumnz of Mt. Holyoke 
College have published, in the New York 
Tribune, a statement speaking in the high- 
est terms of Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs Mead, 
who has been the president for four years. 
They say: ‘The curriculum has broad- 
ened; departments which have been spe- 
cially fostered, like those of biology and 
botany, turn out work which, for thor- 
oughness and intelligence, ranks with 
that done anywhere in America. An en- 
larged spirit has penetrated the whole 
life of the college.” The lack now is in 
financial resources, and the New York 
alumnz ask people of means to help in 
raising an endowment fund of $250,000, 
an education fund of $50,000, to aid stu- 
dents, and something over $50,000 more 
for needed improvements. 


Through the generosity of Miss Mary 
Garrett, of Baltimore, Bryn Mawr College 
will be able to offer for the coming year 
five graduate scholarships, of $200 each, 
to enable graduates of this or other col- 
leges to pursue advanced study there; 
also asecond European fellowship of $500 
to aid a graduate student of Bryn Mawr, 
of two years’ standing, to spend a year in 
study at some European university. It is 
proposed to call this the Garrett Fellow- 
ship. There will also be a fellowship of 
$500 to enable a fellow of Bryn Mawr to 
spend a second year in graduate work in 
that college. To the six resident fellow- 
ships offered in 1891-92, the trustees have 
added three more, to wit, one each in 
chemistry, German and the Romance lan- 
guages, so that now all the original full 
departments of the college are represented 
by a fellowship. F. M. A. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 





One of the special students of the Har- 
vard Annex, who is pursuing advanced 
research in zoology, and who comes from 
the West, has done such good work during 
her college year in Cambridge that she 
has been invited by the director of the 
museum to continue her studies during 
the summer months at the Marine Labora- 
tory at Newport. Although a number of 
young women worked at Penikese Island 
in the school of Prof. Louis Agassiz, and 
Wood’s Holl is a favorite summer resort 
| for students, it is believed this is the first 
| instance where a student of the Annex 
has been invited by a professor to con- 
tinue her studies in his laboratory. The 
advanced work done by this student has 
received the commendation of scientists, 
and it is hoped that the results of some of 
her work will be embodied in the museum 
bulletin. The courses in zoology are very 
popular this year, and because of condi- 
‘tions which existed when Prof. Louis 
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Agassiz erected the museum, the young 
women students are enabled to use the 
laboratories of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology as freely as the men. 

It is reported that Miss Philippa Gar- 
rett Fawcett, who won the Mathematical 
Tripos at Newnham not long since, has 
decided to become an electrical engineer. 

Mrs. Sidgwick, of England, has collected 
vital statistics concerning nearly six hun- 
dred women who have studied at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. These women and 
their children are said to be physically 
superior to the British average. 

Mrs. Viola Fuller Miner, who graduated 
from the Minnesota State University in 
1877, with the degree of B. L., lately died 
at her home in Minneapolis. For seven 
years after her graduation Mrs. Miner was 
a valued teacher in the public schools of 
her city. She was a writer of local note, 
her contributions to the Minneapolis 
Tribune and other publications including 
fiction, book reviews, home chats and 
other features. For nearly two years she 
was editor of the Housekeeper. Mrs. 
Miner was one of the growing number 
of college women who make a special ap- 
plication of their learning and training to 
house and home questions. The crowning 
effort of her life has been the preparation 
of a comprehensive treatise on domestic 
economy from ascientific standpoint. To 
fit herself for this work, she took a post- 
graduate course in natural science. As 
the head of a household which included 
husband, children and aged parents, she 
had a practical as well as theoretical com- 
prehension of her subject. Her book, 
which was nearly completed at the time 
of her death, covered the entire range of 
home developement in its fullest sense, 
from the selection of a building site, and 
it was intended to form a thesis that 
would entitle her to a higher college 
degree. 

Miss Mary Hyde Buckingham, of the 
Harvard Annex, is in Athens, pursuing 
her classical studies and enjoying her 
European fellowship. She will return in 
September to Baltimore as principal of 
the Bryn Mawr School. This position 
has just been resigned by Mrs. Mary 
Noyes Colvin, who, after visiting the 
World's Fair, will spend a year abroad, 
principally in Spain. 


Miss Susan B. Martin, of Newport, re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. from Bryn 
Mawr College this year. She was a B.A. 
of the college, and has pursued graduate 
studies for four years at Bryn Mawr. Her 
chief subject has been Greek, her second- 
ary subjects Sanskrit and Latin. Her 
thesis, which will be published, is on 
‘Epic Reminiscensesin !schylus.” Miss 
Helen Bartlett, of Illinois, who studied at 
Newnham College, Cambridge, Eng., in 
1882, at Berlin from 1882 to 1884 and in 
1890, and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts at Bryn Mawr in 1892, has pur- 
sued graduate studies in English for one 
year, and received the degree of M. A. 


The University of St. Andrew’s, Scot- 
land, which one year ago opened its gates 
to women, has now published the results 
of the first sessional examination in which 
women have taken part. As yet the women 
students are very few, but they have se- 
cured the second place in English litera- 
ture, the first in Latin, the first in Roman 
history, the fourteenth in Greek, and the 
seventh, the twelfth, and the fifteenth in 
first mathematics. As the classes consist 
of seventy or eighty students each, the 
honor of being among the first twelve or 
sixteen is of some value. 


The women students have won signal 
honors this year at the University of Lon- 
don. Of the twenty-one persons who took 
the M. A. degree, six were women; of the 
eighty who took that of B.Sc., twelve were 
women; and of fifty M. B.’s, six were 
women. Three ladies took the degree of 
M.D. One of these, Miss Jessie F. Hatch, 
was second in obstetric medicine, with a 
medal. Inthe B. A. list there were eighty 
women to 241 men. Miss Mary Ethelred 
Pulling was first in Mental and Moral 
Science, while five other ladies were first 
in other parts of the examination. Taking 
the whole of the examinations in the three 
Faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws, 
women are first in six subjects, and men 
are first in six. Miss Reina E. Lawrence, 
through private study and tuition, won 
the degree of LL.B. The London 
Daily News says, in regard to the success 
of women at London University : 

It is becoming more evident year by 
year that women are fast coming up to 
full equality with men in the use of the 
universities, and must before long be ad- 
mitted to a full share of their honors and 
advantages. 


Union College, a new institution at Bar- 
boursville, Ky., has just graduated its first 
alumni, two young men, and conferred 
its first honorary degree (Master of Eng- 
lish Literature) upon Miss Wesleyana Gar- 
diner, principal of the intermediate de- 
partment. This school is one of those 
which the Methodist Episcopal Church 











from time to time plants on the educa- 
tional frontier, and in which, as a rule, 
there are no distinctions of sex. It was 
established largely through the gifts of 
Mrs. Fannie Speed, is doing a high grade 
of work, is prosperous, and is beginning 
its record aright. 

Miss Rena A. Michaels, Ph.D., formerly 
Dean of the Woman’s College of the 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, 
Ill., was married at her home, at Albion, 
Mich., on June 7, to Rev. Wilbur F. Atchi- 
son, A. M., pastor of Hyde Park (Chicago) 


Methodist Episcopal Church. 
F. M. A. 


2. 
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POPULIST WOMEN’S LEAGUE. 


The Populist women of Kansas met at 
Topeka, June 13th, and organized a 
‘*Woman’s Political League,” the chief 
object of which is to help carry the 
woman suffrage amendment in Novem- 
ber, 1894. Women were present from 
Osage City, Emporia, Great Bend, Kansas 
City, Lawrence, Burlingame, etc., etc. 
The business meetings were held at the 
rooms of Dr. Eva Harding, corner of 
Sixth and Harrison Streets. Mrs. Crum, 
of Osage City, was chairman, and Mrs. 
L. L. Hopkins, of Topeka, was secretary. 
The balloting for permanent officers re- 
sulted in a tie between Mrs. John G. Otis 
and Dr. Eva Harding for president. Dr. 
Harding withdrew her name, and Mrs. 
Otis was elected president unanimously. 
A committee was appointed to draft a 
State constitution. Arrangements were 
made to employ. a Populist woman, who 
is a good speaker, to go out over the 
State, and organize local clubs, and it is 
understood that this position will be given 
to Mrs. Annie L. Diggs. Mrs. G. C. 
Clemens, of Topeka, presented the report 
of the committee on resolutions. One 
plank declared they would support no 
candidate for office, no matter what 
party he belonged to, if he did not favor 
equal suffrage. A prohibition resolution 
was also adopted. The wives of all the 
Populist State officers took a prominent 
part in the meeting, including the wife 
of Congressman Davis, of Geary County. 
Mrs. Lease and Mrs. Diggs are in hearty 
sympathy with the movement, but were 
unable to be present. In the evening the 
League held a public meeting in Repre- 
sentative Hall, with a large attendance. 
The address of welcome was made by Mrs. 
B. A. Otis, the response by Mrs. Crum. 
Papers were read by Mrs. Stryker and 
Mrs. Pack. Mrs. Diggs and Master 
Albert Woods gave a musical duet, and 
Miss Nina Morgan, A. T. Morgan and 
Miss Carrie Morgan each sang solos. We 
are glad that the Populist women have 
organized in behalf of the amendment, as 
well as the Republican women. Now let 
those Democratic women who believe in 
equal rights do likewise. The best men 
and women of all parties should lend their 
efforts in favor of this just measure. 

ee ee 


SUFFRAGE IN NORTH DAKOTA. . 


The Legislature of North Dakota, 
which has lately adjourned, made a some- 
what singular record on the question of 
woman suffrage. This record came near 
being very creditable, but finally turned 
out the reverse. 

An amendment extending full suffrage 
to women passed the Senate by a vote of 
20 to 9, more that two to one. 

The bill, after passing the Senate, came 
up in the House on the afternoon of the 
last day of the session. Miss Elizabeth 
Preston, who had been at Bismarck for 
three weeks, working for the measure, 
had the courtesy of the House extended 
to her, and made a ten minutes’ speech 
for woman suffrage which was warmly 
applauded. Some of the leading papers 
of the State said it was the best speech 
made during the whole session of the 
Legislature. The Senate adjourned and 
came into the House, and the lobbies were 
filled with spectators. After much dis- 
cussion, the bill passed, by a vote of 33 to 
22. Mrs. D. W. Shinn, in the Union Sig- 
nal, tells what followed: 

A recess was then taken, and the op- 

osition got intheir work. Members who 
Rad voted for the bill and who had im- 
portant measures posting, were given to 
understand that if they did not vote to 
recall the suffrage bill a combination 
would be made against them and their 
measures defeated. To the members who 
came from districts largely populated by 
foreigners, the argument was used that if 
the measure carried at the next election 
and the women were given the right of 
suffrage, in a few years only Norwegians 
could be sent to the Legislature. This 
had the desired effect with some. A sys- 
tem of “trading,” known only to the 
modern law-makers, also had its force. 
After recess a vote was taken to recall the 
bill. Those who had not voted the first 
time now voted with the opposition, and 
others changed their vote, and the recall 
was carried. 

The Senate refused to return the bill, 
thus for a second time indorsing woman 
suffrage. After the bill had been enrolled, 
and signed by the president of the Senate 
and head clerk, it was taken down to the 
speaker of the House, who refused to 











sign it, although the constitution provides 
he shall sign all bills passed. Then came 
a long and bitter fight between the House 
and the Senate. Some of the senators 
favorable to woman suffrage were anxious 
for certain bills affecting their consti- 
tuency to be passed, and as the hour of 
adjournment was drawing perilously near, 
they weakened, and voted to send the bill 
back to the House, and here its fate was 
sealed. A motion was made to expunge 
the facts from the records, which was 
done. Owing to the vacillating conduct 
of the House, hours of precious time were 
wasted, and many important bills were 


a . 

e House had an unquestionable right 
to vote down the bill, but the fact that it 
was passed by a vote of 33 to 22 would 
indicate that the sentiment of the majority 


-| was in favor of the measure. 


We are greatly encouraged and gratified 
to note the rapid stride we have made in 
the cause of woman suffrage. We feel 
that our defeat, though unjust and dis- 
graceful, means bree J in the future, and 
we are preparing to take up and push this 
department of our work until victory 
shall perch upon our banner, and the 
women of North Dakota shall have a 
voice in making the laws which govern 
them, and shall send to our Legislature 
such men and women as will be an honor 
instead of a disgrace to our State. 


—_ 
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OUR NEW YORE LEITER. 


New YORK, JUNE 21, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The time for college and school com- 
mencements has come, and every day 
there are accounts of the honors carried 
off and the diplomas secured in our uni- 
versities and high schools. The annual 
commencement of Columbia took place 
on the evening of June 14, in Carnegie 
Music Hall, which was crowded with the 
friends of the students. 311 graduates 
received their diplomas, of whom eight 
were young women who had completed 
the four years’ course at Barnard College. 
When these maidens went to the platform 
to take their degrees, they were greeted 
with loud and prolonged cheering. Miss 
Laura Grace Levy received the Kohn 
mathematical prize of $50, and the Herr- 
man botanical prize of $50 was awarded 
to Miss Anna Stockton Petit. 

On the same day occurred the annual 
commencement exercises at Vassar. 
There were sixty-two graduates, nine of 
whom took special courses. Addresses 
were delivered by Frances S. Behelier on 
‘*‘Medizeval and Modern Charity”; by 
Ethel Wilkinson on “Literature as a 
Science”; by Elizabeth Adams on ‘‘Spirit- 
ualization of Thought in France” ; by 
Elizabeth S. Bradley on ‘‘Shakespeare’s 
Influence Upon German Literature” ; by 
Henrietta Pratt on ‘‘Some Points in He- 
redity” ; and by Mary V. Clark on 
‘*New Prison Methods.” There are 190 
applicants for admission next fall. 

The last afternoon tea and reception of 
the New York Woman’s Press Club took 
place on Saturday afternoon. The guests 
of the day were Mrs. Eliza Archard Con- 
ner, Mrs. Helen H. Gardener and Mrs. 
Anna Warren Starey. Mrs. Croly, the 
president, spoke of the Press Congress in 
Chicago, and also of the great gathering 
at the Woman’s Congress. Mrs. Conner 
gave a brilliant account of her impres- 
sions of the Congresses, and the other 
guests made brief remarks. 

Asa reminiscence of the international 
gathering of women, it may interest some 
of your readers to know that our City 
Woman Suffrage League has placed a pic- 
ture of Queen Isabella of Castile in the 
great Hall of Columbus, in the Art Palace, 
where it will remain all summer. It will 
be remembered that last fall, when the 
Columbian Procession was taking place 
here, we occupied on the line of march a 
block of seats which were draped with 
yellow. The most conspicuous decora- 
tion was a likeness of the great queen. 
We tried in vain to buy one, and at last 
had this painted in oil, life size, enlarged 
from the small portrait. The picture was 
effectively executed, and after adorning 
some of our meetings, was taken to Chi- 
cago by your correspondent, who had the 
satisfaction of seeing it hung over the 
platform in the Hall of Columbus, where, 
oddly enough, there is no picture of the 
great navigator himself. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th St. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the Memorial Day exercises at Scituate, 
Mass., was the reading of a poem by Aunt 
Zoe Elms, who has passed her eighty-fifth 
year. 

At some sessions of the Women’s Con- 
gresses at Chicago, Miss Alice Mitchell led 
the singing with great effect. She is in 
demand to sing at political meetings. 
Mrs. Gougar says of her that if she were 
to march singing through a graveyard, all 
the tombstones would have to join in. 
Miss Rebecca G. Bacon and Miss 
Mary Hall have been appointed on the | 





Connecticut State Board of Charities, | 





by Gov. Morris. The appointments are 
for four years from July 1. Mrs. Hatha- 
way, who had served acceptably on the 
board for some time, declined a re-nom- 
ination. 

All the members of the National-Amer- 
erican W.S. A., whether honorary mem- 
bers, life members, or annual members 
who have paid their dollar membership 
for the present year, are entitled to the 
annual report, compiled by Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton. Those who have not re- 
ceived it can obtain it by writing to Miss 
Eliza Titus Ward, 1328 I St., Washington, 
D.C. 

The ‘‘Cow-Boy Race’’ for the World’s 
Fair chose Chadron, Neb., as the starting- 
point, to the disgust of the citizens of 
Chadron, who held an indignation meet- 
ing, and passed excellent resolutions 
against cruelty to animals. Mrs. Mary 
Smith Hayward was active in getting up 
the meeting, and occupied the chair. 
Speeches were made by Prof. Ferguson, 
Rev. John Power, Mrs. Jennie Sheldon, 
Mrs. Hayward, A. G. Fisher, Fred Hough- 
ton, Judge Ricker and others. 

An article on horseback riding, in a recent 
number of the Providence (R. I.) Journal, 
was from the pen of Eva Collins, a gifted 
young journalist of Cranston, R.I. Miss 
Collins handles in a remarkable manner 
all matters pertaining to horses, and her 
sporting news promises to be a popular 
feature of the Journal, with which she 
has become associated as a special writer. 
Miss Collins is the daughter of David S. 
Collins, well known among the owners of 
fine horses. 

At Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., the 
institution of which Mrs. Cleveland is a 
graduate, President Gates of Amherst 
College this year delivered the commence- 
ment address. A few woman suffragists 
who chanced to be in the audience were 
delighted to hear him utter strong suffrage 
sentiments. The college is very conserva- 
tive, and such revolutionary ideas are 
carefully kept out. It was like a breath 
of fresh air. The class colors this year 
were yellow and white, full of a meaning 
beyond that intended by the young 
women. 

Miss Lucia Kimball, of Portland, Me., 
has been made National Lecturer of the 
department to secure homes for homeless 
children. The purpose of this depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. is to secure a 
home for every homeless and unprotected 
child. Mrs. Margaret Merrill, a woman 
of wealth and influence, is at the head of 
the department, and any persons wishing 
to learn her method can write to her at 
99 Winter St., Portland, Me. The New 
Hampshire and Louisiana Unions have 
recently adopted this line of work. 

‘‘A Guide to the study of Nineteenth 
Century Authors,” by Louise Manning 
Hodgkins, Professor of English literature 
in Wellesley College, is a little book of 
fifty pages, including those interleaved 
for notes, and is the work of an accom- 
plished American woman. For any one 
who wishes to review or acquire knowl- 
edge concerning the salient facts about 
famous authors, we have seen nothing 
better. It is also a bibliology of the 
lives and works of the twenty-six great 
authors mentioned. It is published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, U. S. A. 

The Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution celebrated the 118th anniversary of 
the Battle of Bunker Hill in the historic 
Old South Meeting- House, Boston, on 
June 17. It was the first public meeting 
of the State organization, and called out 
a number of patriotic women. Mrs. E. 
P. Sears, of the general society, presided. 
The exercises included a bright paper on 


.Patriotism by Miss Emily Greene Weth- 


erbee, of Lawrence, Mass., a descendant 
of Gen. Nathaniel Greene, of Revolution- 
ary fame,and eloquent orations by Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth, of the Youth’s 
Companion, and Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
The June outing of the N. E. Women’s 
Press Association took place last Wednes- 
day. By invitation of Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, the members met at her beauti- 
ful home at Arlington Heights. They sat 
about, in the house and on the grass, 
discussing the Borden trial, mind cure, 
and other topics of the day. Afterwards 
they partook of lunch under a tent, and 
disposed of vast quantities of delicious 
strawberries, lemonade and other deli- 
cacies. Members had been invited to 
bring their friends, and there was a slight 
sprinkling of gentlemen. The lion of the 
occasion was Gyles Merrill, the baby son 
of Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, anexceptionally 
attractive child, whose good humor was 
as captivating as his beauty. The occasion 
was entirely informal, and not the less 
pleasant on that account. 
The International Typographical Union, 
in session at Chicago, had a lively debate 
over the question of a separate and lower 
scale of wages for women compositors. 





The separate scale is demanded by the 
Boston Union, where there are said to be 
over one thousand non-union women com- 


positors. The wish of the Boston Union 
is to organize these women upon a lower 
scale of wages. The opposition, led by 
Delegate Miss Belle Pierson, of New 
Albany, demanded the same scale for 
women as for men. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council by a yea 
and nay vote of 87 to 85. The Council 
are apparently supposed to favor the 
lower scale for women; for, after the 
announcement of the vote, Miss Pierson 
withdrew from the floor of the conven- 
tion, saying that women delegates had no 
place there. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


THEATRE. 


Mr. J. A. CRABTREE, - Manager 
Mr. F. E. PIPER, Business Manager 








PARK 


Evenings at 8. 





Saturday Matinee at 2. 
FIFTH WEEK, COMMENCING JUNE 26, 


“The Golden Wedding,” 


BY FRED MILLER, Jr., 





Composer of the great Boston success, 


SHIP AHOY! 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON +.» Manager 
Week Commencing June 26. 


GEORGE A. BAKER’S 


Comic Opera Company. 
CHANGE OF OPERA NIGHTLY. 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING CO. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. 











Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same 
day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


Boston & Portsmouth Steamship Co., 


Snow’s Arch Wharf, 430 Atlantic Av. 








DAILY LINE TO 


MARBLEHEAD, 
BAKER’S ISLAND, 
SALEM WILLOWS, 
BEVERLY, 
ISLES OF SHOALS, 
PORTSMOUTH, 
AND ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST, 


On and after June 16. 


For Isles of Shoals and Portsmouth, week days 9.00 

A.M. Sundays 10.80 A.M. Fare to Po outh or Isles 

of Shoals, 75 cents. Round trip tickets to Shoals good 

only on date of issue. Week days, 75 cents. Sundays 

$1.00. York, Rye, or Hampton Beach, $1.50. Round 
Pp, $2.50. 


Cafe at Isles of Shoals Under New Management. 
FISH DINNERS A SPECIALTY. 


Dinner, 75 Cents. 


Excellent Music. Fine Staterooms. 

For Marbleherd, Baker's Island, Salem Willows, and 
Beverly, week days 1).30 A.M.. 6.15 P.M. Sundays 
10.45. M., 6.15 P. M. Fare, 25 cents. Round trip, 45 cents. 


BAND CONCERT 
AT SALEM WILLOWS 
Sundays and Holidays. 





Tickets and staterooms at 3) Washington Street, 
and at the wharf. Special rates for Lodges, Sunday 
Sehools and large parties upon application to 

W. A. McCRILLIS, General Manager. 
Send for folders. 


Special Sale 


OF ARTISTIC 


WALL 
PAPERS, 


WE SHALL SELL AT COST FOR SIXTY DAYS 
All goods left over from last season. 

We are constantly receiving NEW GOODS from the 

best manufacturers, which we guarantee to sell lower 

than any other house in New England. 


T. F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Dbext Door to Washington Street. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
a public institution, summer Soarding Bouse, private 
residence, or subdivision into building lots. 

half a mile from two railroad stations, and half an 
hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 3 Sherman Place, oburn, on the 
premises, or H.B,. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
N. B.— Will pay any real estate agent who first 
introduces a buyer, a commission of 244 per cent. in 
case a sale is effected to the party introduced. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
A RISE. 


BY MRS. REBA GREGORY PRELAT. 


“Put by your crown, sweetheart,’’ he said, 
«Put by the laurel and the bay ; 
The woman that my soul would wed 
Must find in me her night and day. 
She needeth, in this world beneath, 
No circlet but ber bridal wreath.” 


“Oh, friend,” in accents low she cried, 
‘‘Does human love abide the same? 
The gates of earthly change are wide, 

But deatbless are the leaves of fame. 

Some other woman's face or smile 
Might draw you from my side a while, 
That freshness leave my cheek and brow 
Which holds your senses spellpound now ; 
And I might be at last discrowned, 
Neither belovéd—nor renowned !"’ 


———__~eox—___ ———. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
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WOMAN’S PROGRESS. 


BY M. BE. N. HATHEWAY. 








The time has been, not long ago, 

When ‘twas considered sadly shocking 
To find her not content alone 

To cook the food and mend the stocking. 


But this old world goes moving on, 
And ancient forms take on new faces; 

And so at length ber sphere of work 
Admits of ampler gifts and graces. | 

| 





And though the timid sisters fear 
That she be led to issues barmful, 

And scornful brothers find her grown 
Less feminine, and true, and charmful; 


Still, undismayed, she makes her plea 
For higher good than meat and raiment, 
While all her widespread gains achieved 
Declare her no ignoble claimant. 


In learning's paths, once vainly sought, 
She now may walk with due decorum ; 

With no reproach her voice may be 
Uplifted in the desk and forum. 


The mistress now of countless arts, 
Secure from doubting and denying, 
Her well-appointed skill goes out 
To countless human wants replying. 


Each year beholds her strength increase, 
Her lines advance with firm precision, 
And sees her nearing, step by step, 
The Future of her steadfast vision : 


When she may serve in every cause 
Wherever right with wrong engages; 

When she may stand the peer of man 
To solve the problems of the ages. 


That time is coming, ‘spite the fears 
And scorning of this generation— 
The time that in its course shall bear 

A power to aid and bless the nation. 


——--§— 
“IF A DEAR VOICE.” 








BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


If a dear voice which was to us most dear, 
And failed and faltered but the other day, 
From the far heavenly place, alert and clear, 
Could reach us where we sit and. long to hear, 
I think that this is what the voice would say : 


‘‘Why stand ye idly looking to the skies, 

Or bending o'er the hiding earth in vain, 
With voices mute, and wan and tearful eyes? 
Life stronger is than death. Beloved, rise, 

And share the hope which saints do not disdain ! 


“1 in fall sunshine, you in darkest shade, 

May share the same great gladness if we will, 
For joy and grief and heaven and earth are made 
Equal and one to those who, unafraid, 

Hold up their hearts like cups for God to fill. 


‘Into my cup He poured, like bright, swift rain, 

The draught which men call ‘death,’ and name 
with fear; 

And yours He filled with bitter loss and pain. | 

What matter? God's gift never is in vain. 

Let us then drink the draught—you there, I 

here— | 





‘And smile, secure that each has what is best. 

Be glad for me, as I am glad for you! } 
Work out your day like men, endure the test! 
The hours will not be long till in the west 

The reddening sun shall sink, and work be | 

through.” 


If a dear voice which was to many dear, 

And failed and faltered but the other day, 
Could reach us where we sit and long to hear, 
And bless us, as it blessed for many a year, 

I think that this is what the voice would say. 

—S. S. Times. 


A BARE-FACED DECEPTION. 


BY CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM, 


The ninth of September is the anniver- 
sary of the admission of California into | 
the Union. ‘Admission Day” is a State | 
holiday, and is usually enthusiastically | 


celebrated by a popular organization of | Emil sallied forth, having acquired all the 


young men called the ‘Native Sons of the | 
Golden West,” aided by a corresponding 
society of young ladies, the ‘Native 
Daughters.” At some city or town pre- 
viously selected, the different ‘‘Parlors” 
of the Order assemble from all parts of 
the State, and their brilliant celebration 
is one of the popular events of the year. 
In the parades on these occasions, the 
grizzly bear, as the emblem of California, 
is conspicuously displayed. He appears 
everywhere on flags and banaers; and liv- 
ing but dejected members of the ursine 
tribe are borne along, chained or in cages. 
Some days before one of these celebra- 


| pocket and read : 


| recently made his appearance in the mountains 
twelve miles from this city. Thursday night he 


| ever seen in this country. 
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tions, which was to take place at Portici, 
a pretty little city on the sea coast, Harry 
| Endicott, of Oakville, met his friend, Emil 
| Schwartzwald, on the street, and drew 
| him aside with a mysterious air. 

Emil was a stout young man with eye- 
| glasses. He was fashionably dressed, and 
| his expression was one of entire assurance 
and languid ease. He was sometimes 

called ‘‘Hasty” by his intimate friends. 

“I’ve got on to a daisy scheme, Hasty,” 
| said Endicott eagerly. ‘‘Just listen to 
| this,” and he drew a newspaper from his 


Portici. Serr. 3.—A large grizzly bear has 


ssed through the ranch of A. J. Holiday and 
illed a fine cow. Itis said to be the largest bear 


Endicott folded the paper. 

‘*{ know Holiday,” he went on. ‘I’ve 
hunted in that country. Let’s take our 
Winchesters and go down there. We'll 
kill that grizzly, and take him to Portici, 
and have him in the parade on the ninth. 
What do you say?” 

‘*Capital idea!” agreed Emil. ‘We'll 
mount him on a car, hey? It'll be the 
biggest thing in the parade. Won’t the 
boys open their eyes!” 

‘*We’ll go up on the seventh, and hunt 
on the eighth; and we’ll get him down to 
Portici in time.” 

‘*Done!” said Emil. 

The next day Endicott and Emil left 
the train at a way station, with afour-mile 
walk before them to the ‘Pilgrim’s Re- 
treat,” a country hotel frequented by 
sportsmen. The road was dusty, and the 
heat oppressive, even in the woods. 

‘“There’s Holiday’s ranch,’ remarked 
Endicott after a time, pointing to a broad 
expanse of cultivated land beyond a small 
creek. ‘‘They’re nice people, and he’s got 
a fine daughter. She can ride a horse and 
shoot a rifle almost as well as I can. Let’s 
go over and ask him about the grizzly.” 

‘All right,” panted Emil. ‘*How much 
farther is it to that blessed ‘Retreat’ ?” 

‘Only a mile.” 

‘*We can’t bag the bear till to-morrow, 
anyway.” 

“No.” 

They crossed the creek, and were hospi- 
tably welcomed by Mr. and Mrs. Holiday 
and their daughter, Eunice, a bright girl 
of sixteen.. Endicott was well known to 
them. 

The boys found the cool sitting-room 
very pleasant, and they were regaled with 
lemonade and cake while the farmer gave 
them all the particulars regarding the 
grizzly bear. 

‘*Eunice never leaves her rifle at home, 
nowaday’s,’’ he laughed. ‘‘That cow was 
hers, you see, and she wants to get a shot 
at the grizzly pretty bad.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you be afraid to—er—tackle 
him?” asked Emil, beaming at her patron- 
izingly through his eye-glasses. 

‘I think I could shoot him if I had a 
fair chance,” replied Eunice quietly. 
‘*They are very dangerous. I would not 
attack unless I had the advantage.” 


‘Here comes Hamlet,” said the farmer, | 
looking out of the window. ‘You've | 
never met my nephew Hamlet, i believe, 
Mr. Endicott. He’s just come up from 
Arizona:- He’s a lively boy. We've had 
jolly times since he’s been here.” 

The door opened, and a slender young 
man entered. His lips were thin and firm 
and he had cool gray eyes. Hisdress was 
neat, but he held in his hand a broad, lav- 
ishly adorned Mexican sombrero. 

‘‘My nephew, Hamlet Holiday,” said 
the farmer, introducing him. 

“Glad to meet you, gentlemen,” said 
Hamlet cordially. In a few minutes he 
had learned the object of their expedition, 
and had received an invitation to join 
them. 

‘*No, thanks,” he laughed. ‘1 haven’t 
lost any grizzlies. I like a quiet life. 
Wish you success, though.” 

So presently the two hunters took their 
leave, and continued their walk to the 
Pilgrim's Retreat. 

‘Those babes in the wood need looking 
after,”’ murmured Hamlet. 

“I should like to see them when they 
find the grizzly,” laughed Eunice. 

‘It aint likely they'll find him,” argued 
the farmer. 

‘**I do hope they won’t get hurt,” sighed 
Mrs. Holiday. 

Early the next morning Endicott and 


information they could from the host of 
| the Retreat. He had directed them to a 
lonely opening two miles distant, where 

the bear had been seen two or three days 
| before. Upon reaching this place, they 
| prowled cautiously along in the edge of 
| the woods, eagerly looking for their 
game. 

However well prepared their minds 
may have been, it was with a sharp 
| shock that. they suddenly beheld a huge 
| dark animal slowly walking along the 
| hillside above them. He looked as big as 
| an ox, though not so tall. His great head 


to side, as he smelt of the objects in his 
path. Whenever his nose approached 
anything which he thought required a 
more particular examination, his head and 
forequarters stopped abruptly, but his 
hind-legs kept on until his fore-feet were 
nearly together and his back arched high 
in the air, giving him a look of terrible 
agility. He grunted hoarsely and horri- 
bly as he walked, and the hunters detected 
a vile odor in the air. 

*“Let’s climb trees with our guns, and 
then give it to him,” whispered Endicott. 
‘*He’ll get away,—we’ll lose him, sure 
as fate!” spluttered Emil, in a flurry. 
‘Fire! fire!” 

Before Endicott could prevent him, he 
fired. There was a terrific sound, and as 
the smoke rose they saw the monstrous 
beast charging down upon them with the 
speed of a horse. His-hair bristled ;-his 
long claws tore up the ground; his horrid 
jaws gaped and frothed as he uttered 
frightful roars. 

It requires excellent nerve to stand such | 
acharge. Emil for once did honor to his 
nickname. His speed was remarkable. 
Endicott stopped to fire one shot, and 
barely succeeded in escaping into an oak 
tree. Emil, minus his eyeglasses, was 
already perched in the top of a very slim 
young fir. Their guns lay on the ground, 
and the bear was master of the field. 

The grizzly’s rage was dreadful. He 
reared up, roaring, and stripped the trees 
of their bark. Then, finding that Emil’s 
tree was slender, he began to shake it 
with prodigious strength. It was all the 
unlucky hunter could do to keep his hold 
as he was switched about in theair. The 
tree swung more and more violently, and 
the situation became very grave indeed. 
Emil was on the point of falling like a 
ripe apple, when a sharp rifle shot rang 
out. 

‘The bear leaped away from the tree and 
spun around, snapping fiercely at his own 
side. Then he paused and glared about 
him. He saw a puft of light smoke curl- 
ing up from a thick bush fifty yards 
away, and at once charged for it with a 
fearful roar. Five more shots sounded in 
rapid succession,and at the fifth the grizzly 
plunged forward and lay, making his last 
struggle only a rod from the bush whence 
the shots had come. The marksman, 
whoever he was, had worked his rifle with 
marvelous nerve and skill. 

Endicott had leaped to the ground und 
secured his gun. Emil descended more 
slowly, for he was badly shakenup. They 


‘*We wanted the bear for our parade,” 
explained Endicott, ‘‘but, of course, as 
Miss Eunice killed him, he is at her dis- 
posal.” 

‘*You could not please her better than 
by taking the bear to Portici as you in- 
tended,” replied Hamlet. ‘I will answer 
for that fully.” 

“*Very well,” said Endicott with pleas- 
ure, ‘‘we will do so. And we will have 
the skin tanned afterwards and return it 
to her. Please tell her that her grizzly 
will be the feature of the parade, and she 
must not fail to be there.” 

And the two bear-hunters departed. 

On the morning of the ninth the Holi- 
day family prepared to ride to Portici to 
witness the parade of the Native Sons. 
Mr. Holiday proceeded to harness sleek 
Kit and Bess to the family carriage. 

**Will you ride with us, Hamlet?’ he 
called, as he saw his nephew crossing the 
yard. 

‘Thanks, uncle, but I think I'll go on 
horseback.” 

When they reached Portici the proces- 
sion was already forming. The streets 
were full of bands, drum-corps, com- 
panies of young men in tasty uniforms, 
and all the pomp and circumstance of a 
joyous parade. The sidewalks were 
thronged with spectators. Mr. Holiday 
drove carefully through the crowd, look- 
ing for a favorable position from which to 
view the procession. 

They were suddenly compelled to pause. 
A splendid band, heading a large Parlor 
of Native Sons in white flannel uniforms 
and straw hats, was wheeling into the 
street. In the midst of this array, ona 
triumphal car, was posed the huge grizzly 
bear, looking terrible even in death. 

At the head of the Parlor rode a superb 
marshal. At that moment they saw Emil 
leave the ranks and run forward to the 
marshal’s side. That dignitary wheeled 
his horse and raised his baton, and the 
procession halted. Emil, followed by a 
large party of his comrades, came hurry- 
ing across the street to the carriage. 

‘Good morning,” he cried, beaming 
with pleasure and excitement, and shak- 
ing hands with the Holidays. ‘So glad 
you honored us by coming to-day!” 


| Then, turning to the crowd of young 


men, he sang out: ‘Three cheers for 
Miss Eunice Holiday, the bravest girl in 
California!” 

Thecheers were vigorously given. Then 
poor Mr. Holiday, in a sort of amazed 
trance, saw his carriage surrounded by 





approached the dead bear. The last shots 
had struck him in the breast. With one | 
hand Endicott could cover the five bullet- | 
holes. | 

Noticing with surprise that their res- | 
cuer had not appeared, they went to seek 
him. They found his position, and saw | 
the six cartridge shells lying on the | 
ground, but the marksman was gone. | 
They shouted, but heard no answer. As | 
they stood wondering, Emil saw a white 
object hanging on a bush, and hurried to 
secure it. It was a lady’s handkerchief 
with a pretty border. In one corner were 
the initials “2. H.” 

“Endicott!” burst out Emil, ‘that girl 
fired those shots,—your friend, Miss Holi- | 
day! ‘This is her handkerchief; I saw it | 
in her hand yesterday. Jupiter! What 
nerve she had! If that last shot hadn’t | 
dropped the bear, she’d have been torn to 
pieces the next instant. 
life. I couldn’t have held on two minutes 
longer.” 

“*I believe you're right,” faltered Endi- 


cott. ‘And she hurried away out of re- 
gard for our feelings! Very kind in her, 
Hasty.” 


‘Very !”’ assented Emil, mournfully. 

They returned to the Pilgrim’s Retreat, 
and arranged to have a wagon sent out to 
bring in the bear. Then they went to 
Mr. Holiday’s place. Hamlet Holiday 
was lounging on the veranda reading a 
novel. 


cordially. ‘*Be seated. Make yourselves 
at home. The folks have just gone away 
somewhere in the carriage, so I’m major- 
domo at present. Well, what luck did you 
have?” 

Endicott at once frankly related their 
adventure of the morning, and the man- 
ner of their rescue, at which Hamlet ex- 
pressed surprise and wonder. 

‘Well, it’s just like my cousin Eunice 
to do a thing like that and say nothing 
about it,’ he said. ‘I noticed that she 
was out on horseback this morning. How 
many shots were fired?” 

“Six.” 

Hamlet entered the house and brought 
out Eunice’s rifle. 

‘Just six cartridges gone!” he cried. 
‘“*T saw her fill the magazine last night.” 

‘*T am sorry Miss Holiday is not here,” 
said Emil, with feeling. ‘‘We must go 
now in order to catch our train, but I 
shall on some other occasion express to 
her my deep gratitude. We cordially in- 
vite you to be our guests at Portici on the 





| hung down and swung loosely from side 


ninth.” 


She saved my | 


‘How d’ye do, gentlemen?” he cried | 


these fine, alert boys. Kit and Bess, 
hardly less astonished, were unhitched 
and led away. A long rope was attached 
to the carriage pole; it was instantly 
manned by tifty enthusiastic youths, and 
in a moment the carriage and its astound- 
ed occupants were wheeled into the 
midst of the procession. The band struck 
up, and the whole array swept down the 
street. The news spread among the 
spectators that the girl in the carriage 
was the one who had killed the grizzly 


| bear, and everywhere loud cheers greeted 


her appearance. 

At last the carriage halted in front of 
the courthouse, and the procession began 
to disband. Mr. Holiday roused himself 
from a state resembling paralysis. Indig- 
nation and amazement rendered him 
almost speechless. He bent down and 
addressed one of the paraders: 

‘Young man,” he gasped, ‘bring my 
horses !”* 

‘Yes, sir; certainly... He darted away, 


and in afew minutes Kit and Bess were | 


again in their places. Emil had disap- 
peared fora moment. There was a little 
clamor of polite voices around them,— 

‘‘Let us take your team to the stable, 
sir.” 

‘**Will the ladies alight?” 

‘The Native Daughters will conduct 
you to their headquarters at the Ocean 
House.” 

Eunice saw a party of young ladies 
approaching. 

**Look out!” cried Mr. Holiday sharply. 

Kit and Bess, unused to public life, 
started up briskly, and five minutes after- 
wards the Holidays had left Portici, and 
| were swiftly speeding along the turnpike 
homeward. 

‘*Eunice, what is the meaning of this?” 


asked Mr. Holiday, turning to his daagh- 


ter with a dazed look. 

“I don’t know, pa,” replied Eunice, 
between a sob and a laugh. 

‘““They’re chasing us!” cried Mrs. Holi- 
day, who had looked back, like Lot’s wife. 
It was true. 
pursuing them on horseback. 

““G’lang!” ejaculated Mr. Holiday, ina 
panic. 

‘“*Take the whip, pa!” implored Eunice. 


‘*No, father,” rebuked Mrs. Holiday; | 


| “if they want to speak to us, let's not run 
away.” 
In a few moments the pursuers drew up 
beside the carriage. 
Emil, and a pretty young lady, all wear- 


ing gay sashes and badges, and flushed | 


| with their sharp gallop. 


“You’re not going home, I hope,” 
cried Endicott, with real sorrow. ‘We 
can’t allow you to go 80 soon.” 

*“‘Do come back,” pleaded the young 
lady. “Be our guests this afternoon. 
We should love to have you.” 

“Mr. Holiday,” entreated Emil, ‘‘let me 
beg, as a personal favor, that you return. 
Miss Eunice, the Governor spoke to me 
just now, and expressed his desire to meet 
you. Really, you must return.” 

‘*What does all this mean?” burst out 
Mr. Holiday. ‘I don’t understand it.” 

‘*Mr. Holiday,’’ replied Emil earnestly, 
‘in killing that grizzly bear, your daugh- 
ter performed a feat of transcendent 
bravery. Not only that, she saved my 

**Killed a bear! Saved your life!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Holiday. 

‘“*I never killed a bear!” cried Eunice in 
amazement. 

There was profound astonishment, fol- 
lowed by excited explanations. Endicott 
narrated their adventure with the grizzly. 

‘*‘Didn’t your nephew tell you anything 
about it?’’ he asked in conclusion. 

“No, not a bit of it!” replied Mr. Holi- 
day. ‘‘He just told us that you’d got the 
bear, and that you wanted us to come 
down and see the parade.” 

‘*My cousin Hamlet borrowed my rifle 
that morning,” explained Eunice. “I 
remember teasing him about firing six 
shots and not bringing home any game, 
for he is usually a dead shot. He must 
have killed the bear himself.” 

‘‘But this handkerchief?” said Emil a 
little dolefully, producing that article 
from his breast pocket. 

‘*Please give it to me,” cried Eunice. 
‘‘Hamlet stole it from me the evening 
before.” 

‘‘Now I remember!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Holiday. ‘As they were hauling us 
through the streets, I saw that Hamlet in 
the crowd, laughing fit to kill himself.” 

The pretty young lady burst into a 
merry peal of laughter. 

‘**Let us all go back and find that merry 
Hamlet, who is responsible for this 
comedy of errors,” she cried, ‘‘and call 
him to account for his heroic joke.” 

But the Holidays had had enough glory 
for one day, and mirthfully continued 
their journey homeward. 

Cousin Hamlet did not get home until 
evening, for he had been captured by 
Emil and Endicott, anc. had spent a very 
lively day among the Native Sons and 
Daughters. 

Before entering, he cautiously recon- 
noitered at a window. He saw Eunice 
waiting at the door with a broom in her 
hands. He raised th: sash a few inches 
and said,— 

‘*Angelic being !” 

Eunice turned wi h a startled scream. 

‘*You rogue!” she cried, advancing with 
her broom. 

Hamlet rolled a dozen oranges in at the 
window, and they were followed by some 
pop-corn balls, a box of fine confection- 
ery, and a slight sprinkle of chewing-gum. 

“T’ll never do it again,” said Hamlet 
pathetically. 

‘*We-e-e-ll,” replied Eunice, laying aside 
her broom and gathering up the spoils, 
‘IT guess you can come in.” — Overland 


Monthly. 
+o 


MAKE IT EASY FOR BABY TO MIND. 
While absolute obedience is at the root 


of all successful family government, can- 
not we mothers, by exercising a little 





Two men and a lady were | 


They were Endicott, | 


tact and forethought, in most cases at 
_ least, prevent open conflicts with our 
| babies, by simply making it in some way 
| pleasant and easy for our darlings to do 
| as we wish? 
| Let us illustrate. Take, for instance, 
| the practice of putting baby to bed reg- 


Eternal 
Vigilance 


Is the price of good health. But with all the 
precaution we may take there are enemies 
always lurking about our systems, only wait- 
ing a favorable opportunity to assert them 
selves. Scrofula and other impurities in the 
blood may be hidden for years or even for 
generations, and suddenly break forth, under 
mining health and hastening death. For aB 
diseases arising from impure blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the unequalled and unapproached remedy. 
It is King of them ali, for it conquers disease. 
It builds up in a perfectly natural way all the 
weakened parts, vitalizes, enriches and 


Purifies the Blood 
And assists to healthy action those importams 
organs, the kidneys and liver. If you need @ 
good medicine you should certainly take 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared onty 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Drses One Doliar 
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ularly at an early hour. We think nearly 
all mothers agree that it is best and right ; 
but in how many different ways do they 
bring about the required result! 

By the way, in this connection, let us 
say, never have an open conflict with baby 
at bedtime, when he is tired and sleepy. 
Avoid it as you would a conflict with your 
kitchen girl on washing day. 

As we write, there comes to our mind a 
delicate, nervous, fretty child, of about 





two years, who, for months, night after | 


night received a spanking to make him 
lie down and go to sleep. We have 
thought, while visiting in the family and 
hearing the little fellow sobbing himself 
to sleep, could not this be prevented, if 


only the mamma or nurse-girl had a little | 


more tact in managing the child? 

In contrast to this, let us cite another 
case. 

Some time since, we were privileged to 
be in the home of a conscientious mother, 
who never gave way an inch, and yet 
exhibited great tact in the peaceful man- 
agement of her little fiock. 

We were in the nursery when baby’s 
bedtime arrived. Usually the child went 
quietly and happily into her crib, but 
this particular night, for some unknown 
reason, she commenced fussing and whin- 
ing, and declaring she didn’t want to go 
to bed, as all babies sometimes will. 

The wise mother took no notice of 
either words or tone, but quickly and 
quietly slipped off a tiny shoe and threw 
it across the room, saying at the same 
time, in the most animated manner: 
‘‘Why, see how baby’s shoe can jump!”’ 
In a second, the other shoe had followed 
in like manner. By this time baby was 
interested to see if the stockings, too, could 
jump. In an incredibly short time all the 
little clothing had jumped across the 
room, and the baby, having forgotten all 
about not wanting to go to bed, found 
she, too, could jump right into her crib. 
She laid her golden head on her pillow, 
and was asleep in ten minutes. All this 
took much less time and nerve on the part 
the mother than to have subdued the 
baby by either reasoning or spanking, and 
certainly there was an advantage gained 
in that the little one went to sleep with 
quiet nerves and a smile on her lips, 
rather than a turbulent heart and a tear- 
stained face. We cite the above on ac- 
count of its simplicity, hoping it may 
serve as an illustration of what we mean 
when we say, make it easy for baby to 
mind. — Clara Hamilton Reed in Home 


Guardian. 
——_-+_~+or4r-—__—_ 


SWEET PEAS FROM SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1893. 


FAIRFAX, 8. C., JUNE 9, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

When I was in England two years ago, 
there were no flowers that attracted me 
more than the sweet peas that bloomed in 
masses in every cottage garden. I had | 
often tried to raise them at home, but, 
though the seeds came up, the stringy, 
sickly vines never produced a bloom. I 
have now a small arbor of them,induced to 
luxuriant growth by hilling up earth 
around the roots every week, from the 
time the young plants appeared. These 
fragrant butterfly-blooms, with their 
English associations, are now identified 
in my mind with Mrs. Warner Snoad, 
whose acquaintance I formed by letter, 
about the time my sweet peas asserted 
their claims to beauty in blossom. Mrs. 
Snoad asked me to become corresponding 
member for the South to the association 
formed by her, called **The Woman’s Pro- 
gressive Society of England.” 

Not long after, 1 received a copy of an | 
English paper, containing a picture of | 
Mrs. Snoad, anda report of an interview 
with her by its correspondent. Wood- 


| chambers, House and Senate, the new 


And now, having flitted abroad, I come 
back home to tell you of whatever seems 
to me indicative of the better day dawning 
in this section—or ‘South America,” as 
Mrs. Snoad's little daughter calls it in a 
post-card she wrote me. And first let me 
say that the horrible deed done at Den- 
mark, alluded to in the JOURNAL of May 
27, was denounced by press and pulpit all 
over my State, and I never heard any per- 
son speak of it without condemning it in 
the strongest terms. In this connection, 
1 will mention an incident of my visit to 
my father's, as illustrating the friendly 
feeling between the races. 

My father has now in his employ a 
colored man, Isaac Gregg, who belonged 
to him in slavery times, and who has never 
| left him since set free. No lure of higher 
wages has been able to seduce him from 
the side of his beloved old master. He 
lives in a cottage on land my father let 
him have, on what was once part of the 
plantation. Encountering this gray- 
headed servitor in the vegetable garden, 
as I walked there with my father, I asked 
after his family, in whom I felt a special 
interest, as his wife, ‘‘Mauma Louisa,” had 
nursed me when I wasababy. Thereupon 
he asked me to ‘‘Please stop in and see 
how his youngest son had fixed up the 
place.” This I promised, and on Sunday 
afternoon, as my sister and I returned 
from a visit to the village graveyard, we 
drove by. The little house had been 
newly renovated, and in the best room, 
neat as wax, was a shelf containing books 
and bric-a-brac, while in the corner stood 
a cabinet organ. I asked Grant if he 
could play. He answered, modestly, ‘A 
little.” I then urged him to show me what 
he could do. To my surprise, he showed 
a thorough knowledge of the instrument, 
and sang in a rich baritone voice. I 
spoke to him of his mother, now in heaven, 
telling him how good she was, and how 
happy it made me to see that her son hon- 
ored her memory by his uprightness of 
character, so plainly indicated in his face 
and bearing. 

The Dispensary Law, soon to go into 
operation in South Carolina, is the topic of 
the day, hour, time. It simply constitutes 
the State the dispenser of liquors to the 
people, and pockets the profits, with an 
eye to the possible reduction of taxes. I 
believe that, while it puts certain restric- 
tions on the manner of selling liquors, as 
in ‘*sealed bottles,” it is, like Gov. Till- 
man, squarely in opposition to prohibition. 
The latest on dit is that the bill owes its 
existence to the suggestion of a woman! 
Mr. J. H. Tillman, the Governor’s nephew, 
says that when, at the session of the 
South Carolina Assembly last December, 
a prohibition bill was introduced, there 
was a debate that lasted several hours, 
during which the Governor sat in the 
gallery with the ladies. One of these, a 
bright little Georgia woman from the 
classic city of Athens, took advantage of 
the noisy discussion below to tell the 
Governor of the law in force in her town, 
known as the ‘‘dispensary.” After hear- 
ing her, he at once left the gallery, and, 
going to the Executive office, dispatched 
his messenger for certain friends of his in 
the House and Senate. This caucus framed 
the Dispensary Law as a substitute for 
prohibition ; which it resembles as a wolf 
does the lamb, whose garb he puts on. 
With so many to do his bidding in both 


law was put through in a jiffy, and nick- 
named or miscalled ‘*Prohibition.” 

Mr. James Henry Rice, a promising 
young man of our State, has issued a 
little volume of history, from which I 
extract the following story of a woman’s 
courage and valiant service to South 
Carolina in the Revolutionary War. 





cuts are proverbially unflattering, but | 
this represents one of the sweetest faces I | 
have ever seen; eyes large, full of light | 
and tendernesss and sensibility; a noble 
head; beautiful features, eloquent of in- 
tellect and sweetness. The reporter’s 
account of her substantiates the testimony 
of the pictured face; so it seems a contin- 
uation of the story I had guessed at, when 
I learned that she is the happy mistress 
of a dainty and delightful home called 
‘*The Lilies,” in Kent, England, that she 
is blessed as wife and mother, and is a 
friend to animals, two perfect pugs, 
Punch and Smut, being members of her 
household. 

Mrs. Snoad is of Quaker extraction, the 
Only child of a widowed mother, a writer 
since she was twelve years old, and a suc- 
cessful poet, her poems singularly sweet 
and inspiring, as the readers of the JoUR- 
NAL know. She has long been a steadfast 
worker in philanthropies for women, the 
Belmont Home for needy gentlewomen 
having been established by her and Miss 
Keene. The object of the ‘*Woman’s 
Progressive Society,”’ besides suffrage for | 
women, aims ‘to put down sex-bias and | 
class prejudice, and to promote friendly | 
feeling among women of different coun- | 
tries,” an object so good that I wish my | 
readers in the North, South, East and | 
West would join the society. 








| be shot at any moment. 


| itself up! 


After retiring from the Investiture of 
Ninety-Six in the last year of the Revolu- 
tion, Gen. Greene found it necessary to 
send dispatches to Gen. Sumter, warning 
him of the approach of Lord Rawdon. It 
was & very dangerous service, as the 
country -was swarming with hostile 
Tories. 

Emily Geiger, a girl of eighteen, 
volunteered for this hazardous undertak- 
ing. In order to carry it out, she rode a 
horse fifty miles bareback, a good part of 
the way at night, when she was liable to 
She was taken 
prisoner by two Tories, who, however, 
consented to get a woman to search her. 
They put her into a room of a deserted 
cabin, and one stood guard while the 
other went afterthe woman. Left to her- 
self, Emily Geiger chewed up her precious 
dispatches and swallowed them. Her 
captors, finding nothing, let her go, and 
she reached Gen. Sumter’s army that 
night, and her message saved them. 

(Mrs.) Vireinia D. YOUNG. 
ELLE SAE EES 

‘Say, mister,” said a little Fresh Air 
child, as she watched the cattle enjoying 
their ‘cud, * ‘do you have to buy gum for 
| all them cows to chew?” 

It was the first time ort had ever 


heard a guinea hen. ‘-Oma!” he shouted 
“come, and hear this ~~ ee a windin’ 


THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL: ROSS UE, 


PITH AND POINT, 


Christ was the greatest radical of his 
time, or of any time.— Phillips Brooks. 
In the springtime of life, men dream, 
speak, write and sing of love—of love's 
gracious birth, and beautiful youth. But 
it is not in the springtime of life that 
love’s deepest depths can be fathomed, 
its vastness measured, and its endurance 
tested. There is a love which surmounts 
all trials and discipline, all the petty vex- 
ations and worries, as well as the sorrows 
and storms of life, and which flows on in 
an ever-deepening current of tenderness, 
enhanced by memories of the past and 
hopes of the future—of the eternal life 
towards which it is tending —./Josephine 
E. Butler. 
Mr. Evarts said at the celebration 
of the laying of the Atlantic cable: 
‘Columbus said, ‘There is one world—let 
there be two’; but Cyrus W. Field said, 
‘There are two worlds—let them be one.’ ”’ 
Men have long said ‘There are two 
worlds—let them remain two.” Now 
women respond in higher tones than men 
can emulate, ‘*There are two worlds—let 
them be one.” And they will be one! 
Mrs. Potter Palmer has well said, The 
Columbian Exposition discovered woman ; 
but this could not have been true if 
woman had not first discovered the world. 
—Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell. 
———_+<or— 


DON’T YOU KNOW 


That to have perfect health you must have 
pure blood, and the best way to have pure 
blood is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
best blood purifier and strength builder. 
It expels all taint of ecrofula, salt rheum 
and all other humors, and at the same 
time builds up the whole system and 
gives nerve strength. 

Hoop’s PILLs may be had by mail for 
25c. of C. I. Hood & Co., Loweil, Mass. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JouRNAL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Journat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman's Jovurnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. vu. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Heury B. | 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar 
Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equai Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harra 
Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 

ms. 


Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
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BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
hands, injare the iron.and burn red. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilliant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin or 
glass package with every purchase, 





















MEDICAL REGISTER, 











ROBERT BONNER 


Superintending the shoeing of 
Sunol with the Putnam Nail 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


Admits both sexes, furnishes rare advantages in a 
three years’ course of ted. It is well established, Paste ect HILL Stock Faam, 
as 


and from the beginni admitted MILLER & SIBLEY, 
dents. . as ee eee | FRANKLIN VENANGO Co., Pa., Feb. 16, tama. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Mass., 
GENTLEMEN: —Repiyin fo your favor of the 
14th inst., will state that I have used the Put 
nam Nail and others, but it has come te the 
point with me now where I will not allow any 


Woman’s Medical College of Ponnsyirania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, | other nail to be used than the Putnam Het- 
Forged Nail if I can preventit. While there 


PHILADELPHIA, | may be others as good, I know what these are, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, '93. A 4 > and cannot afford to make experiments. 
raded cour-e of Lectures Qu lanes, Labora 7 and Very respectfully yours, 
-linical work b. superior sauvantages to students, 
ospitals. ‘ddr ch LanA MARSH otite medic 
Desk, 131 8, 13th St. F Phils, 








WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter Session opened October Ist; ending May, 1 

Four year, weraded course tures, iscss "La y 

pay hy ork, and full ‘Clinical Instructicn. St aor, 
admitted to Clinics in almost all tue Hospitals 

and Dispensaries of | ape York. 

and information, a) 


The Putnam Nail is the only ex- 
clusively Hot-Forged and Ham- 
mer-Pointed nail. 

Look in your smith’'s —— 
box, if the nalis have smoo 

they 
are 


edges for the whole 
are the PUTNAM, for 

Hammer-Pointed and are not 
sheared. 


For announcements 


EY it BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
as Second Avenue, New ew York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M. D, 


| 

Office, 2 Park a 

Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. | 
(Take Elevator.) | 

Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 











The above picture, from a phote t- 
ing Mr. Bonner in the act of handing his emith 
-utnaw nail, while superintending the shoe- 
ing of Sunol, wilt be sent in the form of a half 


tone, size, 5x8, on thiek, white paper, with 
wide’ margin, on 
postage, ete, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO,, 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Plenee mention this paner 


pt of 2 cent stamp for 


excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, pipmoutanty diseases of 
women and chil 
The Doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also | 

a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Ketreat for | — 

the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 

* closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac 
ce. | 
The Doctor's free dispensary for the poor is still . 

continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to9 P. M. 
Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls | 

from 15 to 20 years of age. | 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, 





Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 











000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS ‘DAYLIGHT 


or F LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NeW. YORK LIFE, 

WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
mb... work ‘‘ Jn His Name" in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 Mustre- 
iene from flash-light Photographs of real life. 45th thousan 
The fastest selling book ever yubtishel Agenta Wanted,— 
both Men pnd v ones ‘at Tree we ee vedit. Extra Terms. 


a in wa 
ism—To know all about it, and 


i] h l 
we WORTHING ‘OWS MAGAZ" iE where to buy it, write to. the 


oice. splend i Monthly for the Family. cong s Frost Co., Boston, Mass, 7 
heimafall of good things for all,— a #4 magazine for #2.5 b 


The Brightest. Purest. Best and Cheapest out. lary - 


Liwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark. a 
the ying, tho Comstestcm. 


SHE SINGS 


The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire. 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is fcxibility of vice Ov 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
| Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
: ful necessity of style and vocal- 








scores of others write forit. The best chance erer offered to 


lady Agents Write for particulars now. Address as above 
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Highest Awatdat Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890 
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a * and Grocers. 
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¥. te mn OND. Agent, 
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“Compl plexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA’'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes ules, ee 
Se 

Sunburn 4 lack — 
the skin to its original treshness, 
ducing a clear and ealthy complexion 
Superior to all face preparations & per- 
fectly harmless t all druggists or 
mailed for S@ cents. Send for circular 
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FOR LADIES. 
Patented January 31, 1893, | 


Also, manufacturer of Gymnasium and Bathin 
sults, which are a = amen Sznecctm an 
mmip ool, an mith’'s e. Trouser 
garments for ladies a specialty. % | Wobura, Mase. There are samy inaitatione of ths 
Office: 267 COLUMBUS AVE. | Alpha in market. But no other ow 
9 equals it in point of excellence and 

Boston, Mass. Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, Tet of 

measurements, and price | ist. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
A Woman’s Remarkable Work for | On the Moral Education of the Young. 


the Union. By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL 


| 
| Price, 50 cents. Publiahet by 
THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for | 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containing | 
the = gt written by her under ‘government 
nied by notes concerning 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure coves can send names to 
S. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
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by 8S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 


' book is not yet out. 
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LonDoN, ENG., JUNE 10, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You may be interested to learn that the 
great political Association known as the | 
Women’s Liberal Federation has just | 
been holding its most successful annual | 
council meetings in London. Last year | 
we went through troublous times, and, 
owing to the vote taken in favor of mak- 
ing the suffrage a leading question with- 
in the Federation, a secession of a cer- 
tain number of Associations ensued. Not- | 
withstanding this, a larger number of | 
delegates assembled this year in the Hol- 
born Town Hall, London, that on any pre- 
vious occasion. During three days, May 
30, 31 and June 1, these women, repre- 
senting Liberal Associations throughout | 
England and Wales, crowded the hall to 
the number of seven hundred, while in the | 
back gallery a small number of privileged | 
spectators, men as well as women, watched | 
the proceedings. The Council was pre. 
sided over by the Countess of Aberdeen, | 
who had only landed the previous day | 
from America, where she had been taking | 
part as a delegate in the great Congress 
of Representative Women at Chicago. To 
her right sat Mrs. Duncan McLaren, sister 
of the late John Bright, representing | 
Scottish women; and the Countess of 
Carlisle, who, together with Mrs. Bradley 
Reid, is honorary secretary of the Federa- 
tion. On the left were Lady Henry Som- | 
erset, Mrs. Eva McLaren, who has just | 
been made secretary of the International 
Council of Women, Mrs. Wynford Philips, 
Miss Cons, formerly Alderman of the 
County Council of London, and many 
other earnest workers in the Liberal 
cause. 

The greater portion of the mornings of 
the first and second day were given to the 
discussion of the suffrage question, with 
the result that it was determined to make 
the obtaining of the Parliamentary Fran- 
chise for women one of the objects of the 
Federation Constitution. Lady Carlisle, 
who has a wonderful faculty of seeing 
all round a question, urged upon the 
Council the wisdom of not singling out 
woman suffrage as a test question for 
parliamentary candidates, and advocated 
the more statesmanlike method of endeav- 
oring first to get it included within the 
Liberal programme. This course met with 
the approval of almost the entire Council, 
only forty-six out of the whole seven 
hundred going out into the lobby to vote 
against this proposal. Thus the line of 
action which the Federation has taken up 
on this all-important question is to press 
upon the Liberal leaders the inclusion of 
woman suffrage in the next official pro- 
gramme which they shall issue; while 
the women, in return, pledge themselves 
to work loyally, not only for the suffrage, 
but for all the other Liberal measures 
which make for the progress of the 
nation. 

This Council has been especially dis- 
tinguished by the business-like and clear- 
headed manner in which the various sub- 
jects have been brought under discussion, 
and on no previous occasion have so many 
of the younger women taken part. They 
have proved to demonstration that the 
coming young woman is made of very 
clear-headed stuff, with a power not only 
of stating theories and sentiments, but of 
grappling with facts and figures from 
which to draw logical conclusions. It is 
difficult for you in America, with your 
Home Rule form of government in eve~; 
individual State,and your absolute freedom 
in religious matters, to understand how 
burning is the question with us of Home 
Rule for Ireland, and disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales. One of the most 
brilliant speeches on the latter question 
was made by a young woman, Miss Jen- 
kins, a farmer’s daughter, from Caermar- 
thenshire, who, with admirable lucidity, 
and much Celtic fire, drew a graphic 
picture of the condition of things 
where the people must pay to keep 
up a State Church, while they nearly all 
attend the chapels which they, out of 
their hard earnings, have erected in every 
village, and I might almost say on every 
mountain side. 

The greater part of the first afternoon 
was spent in a most interesting discussion 
on the Direct Veto Bill of the govern- 
ment. 

The whole of the second afternoon was 
given to the discussion of the economical 
and industrial position of women, and to 
me was entrusted the interesting task 
of moving a resolution which must com- 
mend itself to women, not only in our 
country, but in yours, and all the world 
over, namely, that this Council urges 
upon the Federation the immediate im- 
portance of using every effort to secure 
the equalization of the wages paid to men 
and women for work of the same class 
and commercial value. It was seconded 
by a factory worker,Mrs. Wimbolt, who 
has been a member of the executive 
committee, and has now been elected a 
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Be on your Guard. 


If some grocers urge another baking 
powder upon you in place of the “ Royal,” 
it is because of the greater profit upon it. 
This of itself is evidence of the supe- 
riority of the Royal.” To give greater 
profit the other must be a lower cost 


with cheaper and inferior materials, and 
thus, though selling for the same, give 
less value to the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most 
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resolutions, dealing with the hours of 
labor, and the restriction of women’s 
labor in various industries in which the 
dangers to health and life are grave, were 
discussed with admirable moderation and 
lucidity. The Council were in a congratu- 
latory mood on the appointment of two 
women as factory inspectors at the same 
scale of renumeration paid to men in- 
spectors; but they carried a resolution 
begging for the appointment of many 
more, as the present number is so mis- 
erably inadequate. Miss Frances E. Wil- 
lard, who had been made a delegate by 
one of the Associations, moved 

That this meeting strongly condemns the 
placing of any further restrictions on the work 
of women until the opinion of women themselves 
has been ascertained in each case. 

Although it was evident from her voice 
that she is still suffering great physical 
weakness, she delighted the audience with 
some of her always quaint and refreshing 
humor, and was accorded a warm recep- 
tion. 

On the last day, Lady Henry Somerset 
moved a resolution on the State regula- 
tion of vice in India, the laws against 
which have been so terribly violated in 
our Indian dependency. To our two 
American friends, Dr. Kate Bushnell and 
Mrs. Wheeler Andrew, our country owes 
an immense debt of gratitude; for, during 
their tour on behalf of the World’s 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
they have penetrated to the very abysses 
of infamy, and have discovered the hate- 
ful practices which are carried on, in the 
name of the government, but contrary to 
the expressed resolution of the House of 
Commons. Lady Henry Somerset moved 
her resolution with that tact, refinement 
and power which characterize her ; and so 
struck was the meeting by the accounts 
of the two travellers, that, to a woman, 
they voted not only in favor of the resolu- 
tion, but of adding a rider very much 
strengthening it, and calling upon the 
government to put an end to these shame- 
ful proceedings. 

Each year I grow prouder of being a 
woman, and on no previous occasion, at 
any similar gathering, have I seen so much 
thoughtful earnestness, clear-headed in- 
sight, logical precision, combined with 
warm-hearted sympathy and active deter- 
mination on behalf of all sorts and con- 
ditions of our fellow creatures. 
FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 

+o 


ARKANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Arkansas E. S. A. held its third 
annual convention in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at Little Rock, April29. Dele- 
gations were present from Fort Smith, 
Hot Springs, Forrest City, Hope, Hazen, 
Beebe, Morrillton, Malvern, Stuttgart, 
Ozark and Rogers. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—Clara McDiarmid. 

Vice-President—Kate Cunningham. 

Secretary—Bernie Babcock. 

Corresponding Secretary—Fannie L. Chunn. 

Treasurer—Mrs. A. Miller. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following : 

Whereas we, the E. S. A. of Arkansas, in con- 
vention assembled, do most earnestly thank God 
for the awakening of interest among the men 
and women of Arkansas, and we resolve, 

That we tender our heartfelt thanks to Senator 
Hill for his untiring efforts in introducing and 
securing the passage of the school suffrage bill 





vice-president of the Federation. Other 


in our State Senate. 


That we thank Senator Redwine most grate- 
fully for introducing and working for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, raising the age of con- 
sent from 12 to 16 years. 

That we use our influence as an organization 


of public trust such men as are opposed to equal 
suffrage under the law. 

That as the churches are mainly made up and 
supported by women, we will use our influence 
against the employment of ministers who are 
opposed to our movement, and pray the Almighty 
Father to keep them from our midst. 

That we express our high appreciation of the 
men of Kansas who are working for the suffrage 
amendment now before the people of that State, 
giving to women full suffrage, and we congratu- 
late the Kansas women. 

That we tender thanks to Miss Frances E. 
Griffin, of Montgomery, Ala., for her noble 
efforts in aiding our association to better organ- 
ize our State work. 

That we are most grateful to our president for 
her faithful efforts in behalf of the E.S. A. of 
Arkansas. 

That we deplore the gspension of the Woman's 
Chronicle, our State organ, and hope it may be 
resumed at an early day. 


A resolution in favor of Federal suffrage 
was also adopted. 
The convention adjourned to meet next 
year at Forrest City. 
OP 


NEW CENTURY CLUB OF AKRON, 0. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 


Through the hospitality of Mrs. Clara 
Murdock, the last meeting of the New 
Century Club for the season took place at 
her home, and was the occasion of a ban- 
quet and grand social triumph. Forty- 
two of the fifty active members to which 
the club is limited were present at the roll 
call. 

After a short business session, the 
president, Mrs. Wm. Parsons, called upon 
Mesdames Payne and Claypole to open a 
discussion upon the Ethics of Dress. 
Spirited and general remarks followed, 
in which Mesdames Bennett, Wright, 
Allen, Jacobs, Murdock, Work, Wells, 
Childs and Strause took part, and proved 
themselves familiar with the subject under 
consideration. One recommended that 
reform begin with the train, and be closely 
followed by the pocket. She thought 
nothing could be done until we have less 
train and more pockets. Another adhered 
to the train for the salon, especially in 
the case of stout or short ladies. One 
thought herself ‘‘a freak,” since she is 
probably the only woman living who has 
never worn a corset ; but she, with another, 
defended the corset from much of the 
evil attributed to it. A member asked 
why the ladies who promised did not 
appear in the regulation short skirt upon 
the appointed rainy day, and was answered 
that ‘‘it did not rain hard enough.” The 
hygienic and xsthetic sides were ably 
treated, ands the discussion being amicably 
closed, Mrs. Minnie Hayne recited an apt 
poem, ‘*The Threatened Fad.” 

A recess being granted, in a few min- 
utes the rooms were miraculously trans- 
formed into a banqueting hall, and the 
entire company wus seated at tables. 
Covers were provided for each lady pres- 
ent, and her place was indicated by a 
card, upon which was written a familiar 
quotation that she was required to read 
in her turn, naming the author if she 
knew, or else referring to the company 
for information. Following this exercise 
came assistants serving a bountiful repast 
of several courses. At no time during the 
whole were the tables changed from their 
first freshness and elegance, given them 
‘ by the dainty wares, crystal and silver, 
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and individually against the election to any office | 


24, 1893. 





| beautified by pansies and lilies of the 
| valley laid within and upon wreaths of 
green. 
| Conversation flowed delightfully until, 
at the conclusion, the toast mistress, Mrs. 
| Laura K. Fraunfelter, arose, and, after a 
| brief address admirably adapted to the 
| occasion, announced the toasts with their 
| sentiments, as follows: 
| ‘The New Century Club. Its aims and 
aspirations are the education, elevation 
|and refinement of women.” Responded 
| to by Mrs. O. L. Sadler. 
| ‘Our Executive Committee. It will 
| seldom lead astray and never into folly. 
Heed its still voice of counsel, and follow 
| its able guidance.” Miss H. 8. Phillips. 
An original poem. Mrs. W. H. Pitkin. 
‘Our Summer Vacation. May it bring 
to us all knowledge, profit and pleasure!” 
| Mrs. R. H. Wright. 
| ‘The Home of 1993.” 
| Schumacher. 
| ‘The Men, Heaven bless them! They 
educate and train the world, but we 
| teach and train them.” Mrs. Chas. Baird. 
The wit and wisdom displayed upon 
| the occasion make it one of the brightest 
| gatherings ever held in Akron. 
| HattTi£ S. PHILLIPS. 


Mrs. F. Adolph 
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MISSISSIPPI LAWS FOR WOMEN. 


A Mississippi lady writes: 

Some time ago the JOURNAL published 
an article under the heading ‘‘Honor to 
Mississippi,” in which it was shown that 
in this State married women were first 
wholly emancipated from the disabilities 
of coverture. Let me now call the at- 
tention of your readers to the following 
sections of the new Annotated Code, 1892, 
of Mississippi, from which it is clearly in- 
ferable that women, equally with men, 

may practise all the professions the prac- 
| tice of which is regulated by statute. 

Section 1524 reads: 

Words in the masculine gender shall embrace 
a female as well as a male, unless a contrary in- 
tention be manifest. 

Who may be admitted to practiselaw is 
specified by Section 202 as follows: 

Any person, being a citizen of the United 
States, a resident of this State, above the age of 
twenty-one years, and of good moral character, 
who shall desire to be admitted to practice as an 
attorney and counsellor at law, may make appli- 
cation in writing to the Chancery Court of the 
county of his residence, making known his wish. 

And the law proceeds to show what 
shall be done with the application, etc. 
Of course the “his,” according to the sec- 
tion first quoted above, embraces ‘‘her,” 
the contrary intention not being manifest. 

Who may practise dentistry is by the 
code specified, Section 1527, in the follow- 
ing words: 

Every person who desires to practise dentistry 
must obtain a license to do so, as hereinafter 
provided. 

The following provisions make no dis- 
tinction on account of sex. 

In regard to pharmacists, the language 
of Section 3229 on that subject is the same 
as that quoted on the subject of dentistry, 
simply substituting the word ‘‘pharma- 
ceutics”’ for dentistry ; and the provisions 
following on this subject are silent as to 
sex. So, too, we find on the subject of 
physicians that the same language is used 
as in regard to dentists and pharmacists, 
there being substituted in the Section 
(4243) the word ‘‘medicine,”’ where, in the 
chapter on dentists, the word dentistry is 
used ; and thereis nowhere in the chapter 
on physicians any reference to sex, except 
in Section 3253, which is in these words: 

Females engaged in the practice of mid- 
wifery are not prohibited from such practice, but 
are entitled to engage therein without a license. 

It is notable, too,in reference to Missis- 
sippi, that by Section 2056 of the Code, 
women are authorized to vote on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘fences or no fences.”’ The Su- 
preme Court of the State, in the case of 
Le Flore County against the State—12 
Southern Reporter 904—has decided that 
this law is constitutional, and it is a fact 
that the women do vote on this interesting 
subject in this State. 

The Mississippi University is open alike 
to males and females, as a matter of fact, 
and it is authorized so to be by Section 
4451 of the new Code. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 








East Boston.—The East Boston 
League held its last monthly meeting for 
the summer on Wednesday evening, June 
21, at the home of the president, No. 76 
White Street. Mrs. Judith W. Smith 
presided. A member opened the meeting 
with a song. Mrs. Smith stated that 140 
men and 275 women of Ward 1 had signed 
the suffrage enrolment, and it was decided 
to employ a canvasser to prosecute the 
work. A committee of three, including 
the epee: was appointed to interview 
leading men in ward politics for the pur- 

ose of securing the nomination of suf- 
ragists to the coming Legislature. It 
was also voted to try to secure a lecture 
by Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant in Sep- 
tember. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell then by 
invitation addressed the League on the 
state of the suffrage cause in Massachu- 
setts and the importance of pushing the 
enrolment work, and of sending reminders 
to the enrolled suffragists to attend the 





caucuses. The meeting closed 
very touching song, entitled «“p 
were lovers twenty years ago.” 
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ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
FAIR. GREAT 


The New England agency of the Bait). 
more & Ohio Railroad has issued de- 
scriptive circular giving the details of q 
number of very attractive and varieq 
routes to the World’s Fair at remarkably 
low rates. These include trips going 
out via Washington and returning via 
Niagara Falls or Montreal, and also 
through the White Mountains. The pg. 
& O. is famous for its scenery and the 
many points of historical and Picturesyue 
interest on its line. 

The circular and guide mentioned cay 
be obtained without cost by addressing 
A. J. Simmons, New England agent, 21} 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





PARK THEA‘RE. — “*The Golden Wed- 
ding,” that merry musical melange at the 
Park Theatre, has already run two weeks 
beyond the original engagement. This 
week it was intended to close the theatre 
for the summer, but the piece has achieved 
such a popular success that the manage- 
ment decided it would be against good 
business sense to remove it at the very 
height of its popularity. Accordingly 
‘*The Golden Wedding” will be continued 
at the Park indefinitely. Boston theatre- 
goers are anxious to have some light 
theatre amusement in the summer. as has 
been fe pe by the crowds which have 
attended the Park nightly. 

iaccaiinatan 

Do you read the testimonials published 
in behalf of Hood’s Sarsaparilla? They 
are thoroughly reliable and worthy your 
confidence. . 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MARY B. RICH, 


OPTICIAN. 


2 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


A young lady wishes a position where she can 
make herself useful to some one who needs her 
Will work for low salary. Address H. M. C., 19 
Temple Street, Boston, Mass. 











Fraulein Maria Michelsen, in Goettingen, 
Germany, & cultured lady and experienced teacher, 
offers a home to American ladies intending to study 
German, and to attend Lectures in the Annex of 
Goettingen University. Price of board, $6 per week, 
References given by Prof. CARLA WENCKEBACH 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 





Shorthand.—Wanted, pupils in shorthand, by 
competent teacher. Best of references. Address 
A. E. C., Office of WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





A German lady, from Hanover, wishes a 
situation as governess. Teaches German and Eng- 
lish branches, and Kindergarten. Would be willing 
to take entire care of children. Best references. 
Address B. K. D., WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Boston. 

Teachers’ Agency.—MIss SALLY HUNT, a 
young Virginia lady, is organizing a Teachers’ 
Agency, and is already meeting with encouraging 


Office, 





success. She desires correspondence with teachers 
of music, painting, elocution, and foreign |an- 
uages. Her address is Lock Box G, Abingdon, 
Virginia. 
A lady medical student, who has had large 
experience in the care and training of the feeble- 


minded, wishes a charge of that kind from May | 
to Nov. 1, at her pleasant home, situated at Arling- 
ton Heights, Mass. Best of references. -Box 158, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 5t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes, smal) parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp: 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. (ne 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tuet- 
day afternoons. 








PPLICATIONS CAN NOW BE 

MADE for board; bath-room; piazza; 
SPY POND IN VIEW. 84.00 and 
$5.00 per week. Address Box 376, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made into the latest 
os and summer styles can do so by bringing 
them to STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 
478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place, Boston. (1 short flight.) 











VIDE. 


CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and Thoreat- 


In this historic town tourists and visitors ©82 
find 


TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to #!! 
points of interest. : 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection: 





C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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